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‘The truest gain of friendship is in being a friend, 
rather than in having a friend. Only he who knows 
how to be a friend unselfishly and unswervingly, 
knows what true friendship is, or knows what a true 
friendship is worth. He whose chiefest heart ery is, I 
must have a friend! is not likely to obtain his wish in 
this direction ;. nor 4s he probably worthy of being 
loved asa friend. But he who says, with all his heart, 
I will be a friend, whatever it costs! is likely to com- 
pass his heart’s desire so far; and he may also gain 
a friend far worthier and deater than any he ever 
dreamed of. 


In the ministerial list of some of the prominent 
religious denominations, there stand against one name 
or another the initials “ W. C.,” as an indication that 
. the minister thus designated is “without a charge ; ” 
that, although he is fully qualified clergyman, he is 
not at present in the active duties of the pastorate. 
Would it be well to have the lists of church-members 
similarly clussified ? ‘What if a pastor were to check 
off his church list in that way? After noting the 
office-bearers of the church, the Sunday-school teachers, 
the workers in the missionary bands and in the sew- 
ing-schools, the managers of beneficent organizations 
of various sorts, visitors to homes and hospitals, and 
other workers generally, suppose he were to write 
against the names of the remainder,“ W.C.”? Whiat 





consequence, he cannot have that special favor from 
his fellows which is given as a reward of being under- 
stood as one who looks primarily at their interests in all 
hisactions. Popularity has its attractiveness, and it 
is not a pleasant thing to lose or to risk popularity ; 
but honor is better than popularity, and honor cannot 
be won save at the yielding of popularity. 


No person was ever harmed, nor could be, by being 
assured of the love, the confidence, or the high regard 
of another,. or of others generally. It is self-confi- 
dence, not a consciousness of having the confidence 


of others, that endangers a man’s right estimate of 


his powers and of his position. Flattering or praising 
a man for his supposed good, qualities, or attainments 
may, indeed, promote his over-estimate of himself; 
but assuring him that he is loved or trusted or honored 
by another, is simply laying on him a new sense of 
responsibility and obligation, and giving him another 
call to prove worthy of the good opinion which is 
now accorded him. He who is full of self-esteem is 
hardly the one to have the loving high regard of his 
fellows ; hence he is least likely to be newly endan- 
gered by any expression of such regard—if there 
were a danger in that expression. 
thus esteemed is most likely to be in real need of the 
inspiration and the cheer that its knowledge would 
bring to him. Never, never hold back from the 
heartiest and most explicit assurance of the highest 
regard and the supremest confidence you may have 
in any human being—whatever his relation to you— 
because of a fear, false and foolish as it is, that his 
self-esteem will be unduly promoted by his knowledge 
of your esteem of him. You may, it. is true, esteem 
him more highly than he deserves; but you cannot, 
by any possibility, give to any true man more help 
than he needs in his upward struggle, by an assurance 
of all the honor you ‘accord, and all the confidence 
you repose in him—even though their measure be 
exaggerated. 


A child ought not to be punished by its parents 


for an offense which it committed without knowing | 


that it was thereby incurring the risk of punishment. 
Parental control and ‘discipline should: be-both. just 
and loving, and should be such as will enable a child 
to recognize the justice and the love which direet the 
parental action. If a child is duly warned of the 
consequences of a certain course of conduct, or of a 
particular act, and then pursues that course, or ven- 
tures on that act, that child will recognize the pro- 


priety of the parental action in administering the 


But he who is | 


| parent’s part, and may call for a formal announce- 
| ment of the sure consequences to the child of a repeti- 
| tion of the offense. 


Then, if the wrong be repeated, 
the punishment ought to follow; and any child will 
see its justice, in the premises. Many a parent pun- 
ishes a child because of the parent’s understanding of 
the nature of the child’s offense, rather than because 
of the child’s understanding of it. Many a child 
receives punishment for a thoughtless offense, when it 
would be juster for the parent to be punished for 
having neglected to warn the child against that line 
of action. Wise parental control and discipline 
include a control and discipline of the parent’s self, 
as well as of the child; and failure in this line is 
quite as common as failure in that. 





THE NOBILITY OF APOLOGIZING. 


There are few surer tests of nobility of personal 
character, few surer proofs of refinement of per-. 
sonal nature and of thoroughness of personal culture, 
than an unvarying readiness to apologize freely and 
heartily on any and every occasion where one has 
failed—through a lack of self-control, or of thought- 
fulness, or of skill, or of gracefulness—in coming up 
to his own highest ideal of attainment in his conduct 
or bearing toward another. To an ignoble mind, the 
thought of apologizing suggests the idea of being in 
some sense humiliated, if not indeed degraded,— 
through the confession of having failed to do as well 
as one should have done. To @ noble mind, the 
thought of apologizing suggests the idea of an uplift 
of personality,—through claiming a superior standard 
of ordinary performance to that which was indicated 
in the occurrence apologized for. 

The English word “ apology” is, by its etymology, 
the doing away, or the putting away, by a word—by 
a spoken or a written word. In the German lan- 





.| self of the aetor. 


guage, there is a corresponding phrase which means 
| the taking one’s self away from the act—the “ getting 
| out of it”—by a statement. The essence of an apol- 
| ogy, a8 the word is understood in its ordinary English 
sense, is an expression of regret for some performance, 
or for some omission, unworthy of the best and truest 
The word is not commonly employed 
for a formal request for forgiveness, where an inten- 
tional offense has been committed ; but rather for an 
explicit assurance that the real or the seeming slight 
or failure was an unfortunate slip on the part of the 
apologizer ; and for an expression of one’s desire to be 
excused jor not coming up to his own ideal perform- 


ance, In this sense, the apologizer asks the privilege 
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of putting away the offense by a word, or of taking 
himself away from the offense, and of being himself 
recognized as one to whom such an offense does not 
properly belong. Thus it is that thehigher the man’s 
personal standard, the keener is his sense:of occasions 
of apology, and the prompter and the heartier are his 
apologetic expressions. 

A man, stepping into or out of a street car, acci- 
dentally treads on the foot of another. If he is a 
man of coarse grain, and of coarse manners, he is 
likely to say to himself, if he does not actually speak 
his thoughts aloud: “That man’s foot oughtn’t to 
have been in my way. I was in my place; but he 
wasn’t in his.” If, on the contrary, he is a man of 
refinement of feeling, he will reproach himself for 
failing to guard against such a misstep; and he will 
atop and raise his hat, and say in all heartiness, and 
in a tone of voice that proves his sincerity of regret : 
“TI beg your pardon, sir, That was very clumsy on 
my part. I am very sorry for it.” Just in propor- 
tion to his superiority of character and of cultivation 
will a man be explicit and profuse in. his formal 
epologies in a case like this, Similarly will one man 
be more prompt and more hearty than another in his 
words of apology, as disclosing his measure of noble- 
ness and of refinement, when he has jostled against 
another in a crowded passage-way, or has spilled or 
dropped something he was handing to another as an 
act of courtesy, or has failed to recognize another’s 
need of special attention or of helpful service in an 
emergency. So, also, will it be when he discovers that 
he has neglected to acknowledge promptly some ser- 
vice rendered to himself, or that he has been infelici- 
tous in his words of acknowledgment, through absence 
of mind, or through embarrassment of manner. And 
this is not because the man reproaches himself for 


_ any lack of good purpose, or for any unkind thought 
! or iatent; nor yet because he fears that he may be 


suspected of purposing a slight or a failure; but 
, because he sees that he could have done better; and 
| dati own onke-—even if there were no other cause 
‘of regret—he wishes to express his sorrow that he 

came in any way short of his best possible attainment, 

The word “apology” has undoubtedly suffered, as 

has the word “ honor,” with which it is so often asso- 
ciated, through its misuse in connection with the 
craving of pardon, at the point of a pistol or at the 
threat of a bludgeon, for a direct or an implied insult. 

‘But an “ apology ” in its best sense is not an enforced 
call for pardon, but rather is a volunteered expression 
of regret for one’s recognized unintentional short- 
comings. Just here is the difference between the 
ignoble man’s idea of an apology of servility, and the 
noble-minded man’s idea of the apology of civility. 
An apology of servility is a slavish apology, in recog- 
nition of one’s inferiority to the person to whom he 
apologizes. An apology of civility is an independent 
citizen’s recognition of the inferiority of his accidental 
performance to his own high conception of what is 
correct and desirable in the premises, 

A beautiful illustration of noble-mindedness in an 
apology was given in an incident in our American 
civil war. In an hour of intensest excitement in one 
of the great historic battles of that war, the command- 
ing general—one of the greatest of our generalsa—took 
exception to the disposition of the forces of a general 
officer under his command. Deeming the issue of 
the contest to be involved in that disposition of forces, 
the commander gave loud and emphatic expreasion 
to his disapproval. The result of the battle proved 
that the subordinate was correct in his judgment, and 
that the commander was in error. The commander 
had, however, done only that which was the prompt- 
ing of his best judgment, in the light which he had at 


the moment of his outburst of disapproval; nor had, priety, in courtesy, or in gracefulness, he not only 


he overstepped the bounds of a commander's absolute 
right in such an emergency, Yet he regretted ,that 
his own judgment had not served him better. in -his 
observation of the true state of affairs; and he re- 
proached himself for falling short of his own high 
standard of absolute accuracy, The battle being over, 


he sent for the subordimate whom -he had publicly 
* Syne! 





censured, and, summoning his own staff-officers into 
his presence, he informed his subordinate, in their 
hearing, that, as he had been in error in censuring 
him for hig conduct, he now apologized to him thus 
publicly. Nor was this all. On a following day he 
rode over to that division commander’s headquarters, 
and asked to have the entire division called out in 
line. Then, in the presence of the division, he stated 
that he had done the division ‘a wrong through giving 
an undeserved censure to its commander, and that’ he 
now desired to apologize to the commander and to the 
division in this public manner. Who will question 
that such an act as that proved the exceptional noble- 
ness of that great-hearted commander ? 


If, indeed, the offense or the failure be an obvious 
one,—as in clumsiness of action, in sharpness of speech, 
or in seeming rudeness of neglect,—it is comparatively 
easy for a person of very moderate refinement and 
cultivation to be prompt and outspoken in apologies. 
But when the transgression or the shortcoming is not 
so obvious, even though its effect may be all the more 
disastrous,—as when one has imagined a slight that 
was not intended, or has suspected a wrong that did 
not exist, or has given way to an unkind thought 
through an entire misunderstanding, or has failed to 
perceive a generous spirit that ought to have been 
honored,—it is not so easy to make confession of per- 
sonal error, and to apologize for the lack of conformity 
to one’s best.ideal of character and of conduct. And 
here it is that pre-eminent nobleness of nature, and 
admirableness of self-control, are surest of being 
shown in the fullness and the freeness of explicit 
apologies. 

It requires greater nobleness to have a high standard 
for one’s self than to have it for some one else. It 
requires greater nobleness to perceive and to empha- 
size one’s own shortcomings than to give prominence 
to the shortcomings of others. Hence, he who is 
noblest-minded, and whose nature is most refined, and 
whose training in well-doing is completest, is ever 
quickest to see his own mistake, and promptest ‘to 
apologize for his error, out of regard for the personal 
ideal he has fallen short of. If, for example, when 
there were two possible explanations of another’s 
course, he saw only the more unfavorable one of these, 
and was suspicious accordingly,—on discovering his 
error he owes it to himself to apologize for his unfair- 
ness of judgment, and for his ill-grounded suspicion. 
It does not satisfy him to know that he was sincere at 
the time in his erroneous opinion, and that he saw no 
ground for another judgment; he blames himself for 
not seeing the true state of the case, and for not being 
swayed by a more charitable conception. He is sorry 
for his own failure, and he wants to say so to the one 
who knows of his failure, For his own sake, if for’ 
no other reason, he must evidence his consciousness of 
failure as widely as he disclosed that failure. So all 
the way along in the every-day relations of life; he 
whose personal standard is highest, is promptest and 
most explicit in apologizing for every known lack 
of conformity to that standard; and every added 
instance of such apologizing on his part gives him 
an increase of power in his effort to conform to 
that standard. 

This is a truth that has its special importance in 
the home training of children, Every child ought to 
be taught the nobleness of apologizing, and he ought 


to be practiced in its spirit and in its methods.. And, 


the true standard of home training is, perhaps, as 


a consciously higher ideal than his own constant 
attamment. An unreadiness to apologize is an indi- 
cation of one’s lack of conception of any higher 
standard than his own immediate performance, And 
here is a line whieh distinguishes the nobl¢ from 
the ignoble. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS, 

How much easier it ts to see a mistake in time to regret 
it, than it is to see a mistake in time toayoid it. Writers 
of lesson-helps for The Sunday School Times have as 
positive a sense of this truth as any class of persons any- 
where. Not one of these writers claims to be infallible ; 
nor could any one of them maintain his claim to infalli- 
bility if he were to make that claim. And the readers 
of The Sunday School Times have a certain sense of 
satisfaction in pointing out the incidental proofs of the 
fallibility of one and another of these lesson-help writers. 
It is good Dr. Schauffler’s turn'just now. The corres- 
pondent who directs attention to him writes from South 
Carolina as follows: 


Is it hypercritical to notice what seems to be different from 
the Holy Oracles, in the helpful and excellent “Teaching 
Hints” of Dr. Schauffler, on the lesson for October 24, in The 
Sunday School Times, page 648? Dr. Schauffler says: “ But it 
would have seemed different had we been present, and seen 
the wounded hands and feet, and heard the sharp blow of the 
hammer, and the dreadful sound of crushing bones.” In the 
Gospel by John (John 19 : 36), it is said : “ For these things were 


done, that the scripture should be fulfilled, A bone of him shall 
not be broken,” 


The error is an obvious one, It was clearly a slip of 
thought, rather than a slip of the pen, which prompted 
that remark by Dr, Schauffler, as he described the pro- 
cess of nailing to the cross as it might be in any ordinary 
case, Indeed, before this note of criticism reached him, 
Dr. Schauffler had discovered and regretted his error; 
and he hopes that neither he nor any other reader of 
The Sunday School Times will make such a slip as this, 
in the future, 


If our readers would only ask questions which could 
easily be answered, it would be easy for us to show our 
ability and readiness.to answer all their.questions, .But 
every once in a while a scholar in one of the classes 
which has not been called on, raises his hand, and coglly 
puts a question which for centuries has puzzled teachers 
in the. Bible-school; and then he waits smilingly for 
us to show how little information we can give him on 
that point:’ Here; for-example, corres a question from a 
reverend Canadian scholar, after this sort: 


Please ask the Editor to tell the public why Mia Sabbatén 
or Protos Sabbatén are translated “ first day of the week ” nine 
times in the New Testament, 


Now, that is a point on which the Editor of The Sun- 
day School Times cannot supply any more light thanhas 
been given to the scholars of the ages before his day. 
An illustration of the usage referred to by the Canadian 
questioner is found at Acts 20:7. Our common English 
version reads: “And upon the first day of the week.” 
A literal renderizg of the Greek would be; “And upon 
the first of the Sabbath.” Similarly at Matthew 28:1; 
Mark 16: 2,9; Luke 18:12; 24:1; John 20:1,19; 
and 1 Corinthians 16 : 2, the Greek word for Sabbath or 
Sabbaths is translated “the week.” The context clearly 
shows that this is the proper translation; and it is an 
unmistakable fact that in the Old Testament, as in the 
New, the word for Sabbath, or for Sabbaths, often applies 
to the entire week ; but just why this custom prevailed is 
not evident. Scholars have suggested various reasons 
for the custom; but*there is no general agreement of 
opinion concerning its cause. One of the most plausible 
suggestions is, that the weekly Sabbaths were the great 
time landmarks of the Jews, and that the intervening 
days were numbered as stepping-stones from one Sabbath 


clearly shown in the Minees aud thn hasetiehes. of ‘to another. Thus in Leviticus 23 ; 15, it is recorded that 


a child’s apologies on every occasion of his recognized 
fault or failure, as in any one thing observable: in a 
child’s course. If he shrinks from making an apology, 
when he has either erred or seemed to err, in pro- 


shows himself at a disadvantage, but he reflects dis- 
credit upon those who have instructed him. And if 


| he shows a foremost readiness to apologize on any and 
every such occasion, he indicates the nobleness of. 


nature which is in him, and which was back. of him. 
Frequency and fullness in apologizing, in child or 


the Lord said: “ Ye shall count unto you from the mor- 
row after the sabbath ; .. ..seven sabbaths shall there be 
complete.” According to this method of counting, it 
would be quite natural for a Jew to say, “One of the 
seven Sabbaths has passed, and we have come to the first 
day of the second Sabbath,” Similarly at the present 
time, if a parent had said toa child, “There are seven 
Sundays between now and Christmas,” the child would 
be likely to reckon the Sundays accordingly, and so per- 
hapa to say: “This is the first day of the second Sunday 
toward Christmas.” Yet this is only a suggestion. ‘The 
Editor of the Sunday School Times does not propose to 
close finally all the open questions of the centuries, so 





in man, is a proof of one’s unmistakable possession of | that Bible scholars will have nothing more to disouss, 
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tions” and “ ‘Taylor’s Additions to Calmet.” 
+-the fruit of that early zeal for Oriental study—a zeal not 
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_“NEGLECTED ONCE, I COME NO MORE.” 


BY MARY BRADLEY. 


There was a man who dreamed one day 
Of great things that he meant to do; 
But idly in the sunshine lay 
The while he dreamed; and never knew 
What proud, bright shape was drawing nigh, 
Or listened to its thrilling cry,— 

“ Arise, arise, and follow me, 

And make your dream reality |"’"— 

Until it passed away again, 
And, passing, smote the dreamer’s brain 
With sudden sense of loss and pain. 


Who calls me?” anxiously he cried ; 
“Oh, speak! Oh, come once more to me!” 
But far away a voice replied, 
“ My name is Opportunity ! 
Who welcomes me with swift embrace 
Shall meet me always face to face ; 
But the stern truth is known of yore, 
Neglected once, I come no more!” 
And still the dreamer in the sun 
Imagines great deeds to be done, 
Yet sees, alas! the fruit of none, 





LIMITS OF ORIENTAL ILLUSTRATION. 
BY LEONARD WOOLSEY BACON, D.D. 


The eritical study of the Bible is not the uninter- 
ruptedly grave and sober pursuit that some may imagine. 


_ The gravest of scholars, reviewing the work of his prede- 
~ eessors, will come now and then on things which justify 
- the habitual seriousness of his countenance in relaxing 


into the semblance of a smile. Concerning a certain 
class of old-fashioned commentaries, a famous preacher 
has remarked that “ he believes the angels read them for 
If so, here is one of the points at which it 
is not impossible for some of us here in the flesh to attain 
to the fellowship of angelic joys. 

Among the books of Bible illustration, once in great 
vogue, now known to most of us only by quotations and 
references, may be named “ Burder’s Oriental Illustra- 
They were 


according to very much knowledge—which followed on 
the establishment of the British Indian Empire, and was 
led off by Sir William Jones and Claudius Bu 

They seemed to go on the principle that anything 
. Oriental would do for an illustration, if it was only out- 
landish enough. . No matter where it came from,—India, 
or Burmah, or the islands of the sea,—it was all Oriental ; 
and is not the Bible an Oriental book? So they raked 


. together queer travelers’ tales from various parts of Asia, 


and (especially in “Taylor’s Fragments”) the most 
heart-rending etymologies of Hebrew names from San- 


_ scrit roots, enough to make the blood of Max Miiller or 
“Professor Whitney run cold with horror; and our grand- 


fathers were wont to pay great prices out of small salaries 
for the big leather-bound quarto volumes that contained 
these priceless treasures. It was as if one had attempted 
to illustrate the history and characteristics of the New- 
Englanders by accounts of the French Canadians and 
the Louisiana Creoles, with occasional incidents of travel 
in Brazil and Patagonia,—because they are all Occidental. 
We are all of us in danger of being misled by tht con- 
venient phrase, “the Oriental character,”—as if there 
were not as many different Oriental characters as there 
are Occidental ! 

And not more free from the bounds of space did the 
Bible illustrator of the period feel himself, than he did 


_ also from the limits of time. That expression, “the 


changeless East,” carries some astonishingly true mean- 
ings, and some most illusive ones. The constant things 
of the East are often those which would seem most 
evanescent; the tones of a peasant’s voice, or the fashion 
of a woman’s dress, brought down by tradition through 
scores of generations, will be preserved; while solid 
marble and granite, and the very features of nature, have 
been obliterated. It is not the superficial tourist, taking 
in the Holy Land as part of his vacation round, who is 
competent to illustrate the Book from the Land. It 
requires large and exact learning like Robinson’s, and a 
finely trained imagination like Stanley’s, looking on the 
land as it is, to reproduce the land as it was in Abraham’s 
days, or in Joshua’s, or in Paul’s. The flora and fauna 
are no longer the same. The lion no longer ravages the 
‘sheepfolds; and the wild ox and the wild ass are extinct. 
In all the Scriptures is no distinct allusion to the orange’ 





1The “apples of gola” and the “tree of life ri fruit every 
inanth, "are pombe, but doubtful, allusions, — ate, 


~ 





and lemon, which are now the common fruits of the land, 
nor to the prickly pear, the huge, impenetrable hedges 
of which are the gardener’s security. 

It has been one of the commonplaces of unbelief to 
argue from the present condition of Southern Palestine 
that the Bible history, representing it as the home of a 
great agricultural population, could not be true. « And 
many a tourist has been perplexed with the seeming con- 
tradiction between the visible traces of multitudinous 
towns and villages and the rocky barrenness of the 
denuded hills and the desolation of the plains. But the 
practiced eye easily detects here the work of war and 
misgovernment. The terraces that used to hold the soil 
on the fruitful hillsides have gone to ruin, and slidden 
down, with all that they upheld, into the ravines, to be 
swept still farther downward by the spring torrents. The 
splendidly fertile plain of “Sharon is a wilderness,” 
because the Bed’ween of to-day, like their Amalekite 
predecessors, mean to do the harvesting, whoever may 
venture the experiment of sowing. And the sites of the 
chief cities are niore changed than all the rest of the 
land. With the exception of a few protruding rocks, 
and a few little spots laid bare at the bottom of Colonel 
Warren’s shafts, no part of the surface of the Jerusalem 
of Melchizedek, or of Solomon, or of Herod, has been 
seen by the eyes of men now living. What we see is 
the upper side of rubbish heaps of forty to sixty feet 
in depth. 

But the condition of society, in many superficial 
respects, and in some substantial respects, curiously like 
what it was of old, is in other respects more changed 
than even the face of the land. If a Sunday School 
Times should be started at Hebron or Antioch to ex- 
pound the International lessons to Syrian Sunday-school 
teachers, the enterprise would probably be premature. 
But the editor, in order to give his Oriental subscribers 
a true insight into the meaning of successive chapters of 
the Bible, would find it expedient to have a series of 
articles entitled “Occidental Illustrations.” He would 
turn to contemporary America for the closest parallels to 
many a scene in the Bible history that would be strange 
to the modern Oriental. He would give his readers to 
understand that Palestine was the “great West” of 
Abraham’s day,—the remote frontier where wild land 
was free to the occupant, and was beginning to be pre- 
empted for possession, under “squatter sovereignty” 
titles. For the lawless and disorganized condition of the 
country in the days of the Judges, he would find analo- 
gies in the primeval days of California or Colorado, and 
would impress the weighty argument of a famous sermon 
of Bushnell’s, entitled ‘‘ Barbarism the First Danger.” 
But for the Herodian age—the age of Jesus—he might 
well seek a parallel in some state of society most unlike 
anything known to the modern East, in New York, per- 
haps, or in Chicago. The Herodian era was in many 
respects a debased, demoralized age, like the age of the 
Second Empire in France; but, like that, it was exter- 
nally a very prosperous and splendid age. Whatever in 
the architectural remains of Palestine that is finest and 
solidest, is referred to this period. Each little roadstead 
along that inhospitable coast was fenced about with 
breakwaters of native limestone and Egyptian granite. 
Towns were built, or rebuilt, with splendid classic deco- 
rations, and named in honor of the emperor or his family. 
It was then that the “ten towns” of the Decapolis were 
reared to the eastward of the Lake of Galilee; and on 
the western side the thrifty villages named in the Gospels 
are heard of for the first time. It was a period of settled 
peace after long wars,—consequently a period of immense 
activity along all lines; of abundant employment for 
labor, of extending roads and widening markets, of 
increasing values, of abounding speculation, and eager 
haste to be rich. And alongside of these business activi- 
ties, religious parties and controversies were deeply 
stirred, and political passions were coursing vehemently 
in a deep and turbid current. The age of the New Tes- 
tament was, in important respects, a very American, 
nineteenth-century sort of age,—an age when people 
would remark to each other, “ What a wonderful time 
we live in!” Men in that time, as in this, were very 
busy, very eageg and intent, very fierce in their partisan 
and sectarian antagonisms. And if, out of their cares 
and passions, men’s attention could sometimes be attracted 
and detained by the still words of so humble and unob- 


trusive a teacher as Jesus of Nazareth, # was commoualy |'« 


then, as it is now, because of some strong ia em 
either from within or from without. 


In its costume and incident, the Bible’ is‘doubtless 


Oriental. It had to be localized somewhere, and it was 
localized in that wonderful land at the junction of the 
three historic continents. But in its substance the Bible 


‘is cosmic,—it is human end divine, The superficial 





reader, absorbed in the mere accident of the story, is 
capable of saying of Abraham that he is “only a Bedwy 
sheikh.” But one in whom the historical faculty has 
advanced beyond the rudimentary stage, is able to see in 
Abraham something more than the lance and kefiyeh of 
an Arab chief,—he is able to recognize a type of noble 
human dignity, and a friend of God. 

The language of the modern East is saturated with 
insincerities,—insincerities of mutual salutation and com- 
pliment,—insincerities of devout ascription. Honest, 
plain men, wishing to utter the simple truth, are at a loss 
for phrases, because the common coin of conversation 
has been so debased or worn smooth. From which, some 
heedlessly rush to the conclusion that it must have been 
always so, On the contrary, it could not have come to 
be so now, except from the fact that it was once different. 
We should not be saying, nowadays, “ Good-by,” without 
a thought of the meaning of it, but that there once lived 
devout and loving souls that were wont to say to each 
other, when they parted, “God be with you!” and to 
mean every syllable of it. There are two ways of reading 
the speech of Abraham and Melchizedek: one is the 
method of a good deal of “ Oriental illustration,” which, 
recognizing something of like sound in the talk of a 
palavering dervish and a lying and plundering sheikh, 
concludes that both conversations are of about the same 
quality; the other is capable of appreciating that four 
thousand years may make some difference, ever in “the 
changeless East,”—capable of fecling the morning breeze 
of history draw through these primeval pages, and of 
hearing the plash of the very fountain-head of language, 
flowing in primeval sincerity and purity, 





THE HOME OF JOHN BUNYAN. 
BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


For the past two or three months, much interest has 
been manifested in the published opinions of the fairest 
scholars of England as to the “ best one hundred books.” 
Out of nearly a hundred opinions, I find but two that do 
not place the Bible first, and Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s 
Progress” close after it. It is wonderful to see the 
unanimity with which a book dealing with man’s — 
struggles and final victory has been exalted. 

In view of this, I was glad to accept an invitation to 
visit Bedford, and look upon those surroundings which 
are associated with one whom Macaulay placed among 
the foremost of English writers,—John Bunyan. 

There is no doubt but that Bedford was an important 
fortified station of the Romans, and there are few towns 
in England that have met the stern assaults in the early 
wars with more destructive, results, 

In the year 572 Cuthwulf, the great Saxon captain, 
conquered the Britons at Bedford. In the time of Wil- 
liam Rufus, a strong castle was built on the banks of 
the beautiful river which runs through the town; and a 
historian says that, from that time until Henry IIL., there 
was “ never a civil commotion in the kingdom but what 
had a stroke” at this fortified structure. This strong- 
hold has long since disappeared, and to-day the site is a 
bowling-green attached to the principal hotel. 

The villages in the neighborhood of Bedford are his- 
torically interesting, In Elston, only a mile from Bed- 
ford, John Bunyan was born. As I stood in the low, 
thatch-roofed cottage, which is being preserved with 
almost pious care, strange memories of the past came 
over my mind. It seemed to me that John Bunyan was 
born at that period in the world’s history which demanded 
exactly such a life and such a work. He “ first saw 
light” at the most eventful hour of Engiish literature. 
Two years before, Bacon passed away; Shakespeare had 
been dead twelve years, and his writings were just coming 
into popular favor. There was no newspaper press then 
to laud cr to disparage. When John Bunyan was twelve 
years of age, Milton was Cromwell’s Latin secretary, and 
the religious world was undergoing a most radical change. 
When the “ Pilgrim’s Progress” appeared, it was the 
great weapon which took the hearts of all by storm. No 
living person could, or can, find anything sour or sec- 
tarian in this book. “Christian” was neither a Church- 
man nor a Nonconformist, not even the Baptist that the 
writer afterward became; while “ Faithful,” that most 
charming of pilgrims, was made to pass by all the 
churches and chapels on his travels, rather than to 
join” them. The characters in “ Pilgrim’s Progress ” 
are our every-day men and women. Hence, like the 
Bible; it finds a comfortable place in the hearts of the 
weary and discouraged. 

The old church at Elston which John Bunyan attended 
in his boyhood days still stands. In that very tower he 
often stood, ringing the bell which even now calls wor- 


lahipers together. 1 saw here the massive butiremen, the 
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oaken door, the roughly paved floor, trodden with the 
hob-nailed boots of succeeding generations, 

Bunyan had several ways of spelling his name. His 
baptisinal register in Elston Chureh gives it as Bonnion, 
the same as the marriage register of his parents; but his 
father’s baptismal register is Bunyon. All the children 
of Bunyan were christened, though he was a Baptist, 

When Bunyan was sixteen years of age (1644), he 
entered the army; but it is singular that historians cannot 
definitely decide on which side the tinker-soldier fought. 
Macaulay thinks he served with the Parliamentarians ; 
but Froude says the probability is on the side of the 
Royalists, “ as he had a son christened Charles.” 

With this brief record of his life at Elston, I followed 
him to Bedford, the scene of his greatest work and life. 
Before going there, however, I could not resist the temp- 
tation of visiting Turney (seven miles from Bedford), the 
sweet home of the author of the “ Dairyman’s Daughter.” 
Two and a half miles from Redford is Cardington, where 
stands the house once occupied by John Howard the 
philanthropist ; and then Cople (four miles), where Butler 
wrote his “ Hudibras;” and, last of all, to Ampthill, 
with its grand park, its magnificent old oaks, and the 
lingering memories of unhappy Catharine of Aragon. 
With these interesting associations I walked into Bed- 
ford, and there, on St. Peter’s Green, is a noble bronze 
statue of John Bunyan, presented by the Duke of Bed- 
ford, and which was unveiled with great ceremony by 
the late Dean Stanley. 

It was natural to go first to the “ Meeting House,” so 
famous in Bunyan’s life. The Baptist Church, of which 
he was for seventeen years co-pastor with Samuel Fenn, 
is still in existence; but the meeting-house which was 
his original home was pulled down and rebuilt some 
thirty years ago. The particulars of Bunyan’s religious 
history may be of fresh interest, even if not entirely new, 
It seems that after the Long Parliament in 1641, when 
commissioners were sent “to deface, demolish, and take 
away all images, altars, crucifixes,” ete., the Nonconformist 
appeared particularly strong in Bedford. A “ free 
church” was founded in Bedford in 1650, and has con- 
tinued to this day, and with it Bunyan’s life was con- 
nected for thirty years. In 16538, John Gifford, the 
minister of this congregation, was presented to the parish 
church of St. John, then vacant by sequestration; and it 


in 1660, In 1653, Bunyan was received into the meeting 
at Bedford, and for five years led a busy life as an author, 
fighting the Quakers specially, and acting as assistant 
minister to Mr. Gifford and his successor, In 1660, on 
the return of Charles IL., the church a¢ Bedford once 
more became Episcopalian in its wozship, and, within a 
month, John Bunyan was apprehended for preaching in 
a little hamlet. He refused to promise not to preach 
any more, and was sent to prison, first for six years, then 
for a second six, and finally for six months; and it was 
‘iuring this last imprisonment that he wrote the “ Pil- 
grim’s Progress.” 

Many are already well acquainted with Bunyan’s trial, 
his noble wife’s pleadings and refusals—fit successor to 
the wife of John Welch, who, when before King James 
in Scotland, said she would “ cape her husband’s head in 
her lap,” rather than promise he would give up preaching. 

I went over the old bridge, at the end of which once 
stood the gaol, or “den,” in which John Bunyan lay for 
twelve long years, and in which he wrote the work which 
has won for him imperishable fame, at the same time 
that he was making tag-laces for the support of his 
family. The gaol was swept away in 1671, and restored 
before his last incarceration there, 

We do not definitely know of all the works which 
Bunyan wrote while in gaol, King Charles, ina fit of 
royal-prerogative madness, suspended the due course of 
law, and issued his declaration of religious indulgence. 
Under the great seal, dated September 18, 1672, a gen- 
eral pardon was passed, and the prisoners in the county 
gaol of Bedford were released. The legal form required 
that Bunyan’s name should be rep: ated eleven times, and 
it is spelled in four different ways. 

For three years—namely, 1672 to 1675—John Bunyan 
was at liberty, and used ihe opportunity by writing and 
preaching, having been chosen minister of the Bedford 
© reregation in 1672. Having been turned out of the 
parish church, they engaged a barn to worship in. _ His, 
application for a license is yet. in the record office, but 
there are few relics of Bunyan preserved,. I could only; 
find the church book. containing many entries in.Bun- 
yan’s handwriting, Bunyan’s will, his cabinet and staff, 
etc. His chair is kept with the great Bible in the chapel; 
the other relics remain in the custody of resident minia- 
ters. ‘Lhe present “meeting-house” is quite a handsome 


it with two elegant bronze doors, upon which are en- 
graved the prominent scenes in “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
In two years will occur the bi-centenary of Bunyan’s 
sudden death. His body is interred in. the celebrated 
Bunnell Fields Cemetery, London, where lie the bodies 
of hundreds of the most prominent Nonconformists 
of England. And among them all, John Bunyan was 
one of the most honest, faithful, and God-serving men 
in the world’s history. 





MY CHOICE. 
BY MRS, C, M. HARRIS. 


What would I be, 
If freest choice were given me ?— 
An author, known by envied name? 
An artist, crowned with deathless fame? 
An orator, whose eloquence 
Should sway the dullest audience ? 
Or some unknown, unheeded one, 
Treading life’s weary ways alone? 
What should I chouse? I auswer free: 
“ Just what the Lord would have me be— 
That would I be.” 


What would I do, 
If I might any end pursue ?— 
Bid Plenty take the place of Dearth? 
Establish Freedom’s reign on earth ? 
Wield pen and tongue with cunning might? 
Uproot all wrong, uphold all right? 
Or heavy days and nights sustain, 
Dependent, on a bed of pain ? 
I dare not choose. I answer true: 
“ Just what the Lord would have me do— 
That would I do,” 


Then I would see 
Thy perfect will fulfilled in me! 
Whate’er my Father wills is best— 
Delight or suffering, toil or rest. 
‘Dhine eye, and thine alone, can see 
What I should do and I should be. 
I only ask that I may know 
The way which thou wouldst have me go, 
That I my will in-thine may lose, 
And what thou, Lord, for me shalt choose, 
I too may choose! 





A WORD TO PRIMARY TEACHERS: 
BY F. P, SHUMWAY, JR. 


A successful primary teacher will be the first person in 
her class every Sunday. She will be there ready to wel- 
come every. scholar, quick to untie Susy’s hood, to see 
that Johnny’s hat is put under the seat, to inquire 
where that absent. one was last Sunday, and in every 
possible way to show her interest in her class, By your 
warm-hearted, loving manner, let the little ones'see that 
you love them, and know each one’s personal needs. 
When the bell rings for order, see that you are ready, 
Be the first to lay aside everything and give attention to 
the superintendent. Give a quick glance over the class, 
and every scholar will then mind the bell, because of 
your unspoken but strongly felt influence. 

In the responsive readings and recitations, let them 
hear your voice full and clear, not as if you were ashamed, 
but as if glad to take your part. When the school is asked 
to rise, promptly rise yourself, in all these details remem- 
bering that children are born imitators,—what you do, 
they are sure to do, 

Never come to your class with an unprepared lesson. 
If possible, on Sunday afternoon read over the lesson for 
the succeeding Sunday, and get the facts firmly fixed in 
your mind, Do not feel that because there are twenty 
or thirty verses you have got to teach them all; but look 
them over carefully with all the helps at your command, 
and select one, or, at the most, three practical truths that 
you will work out of the text and into the story for the 
next Sunday. 

Be sure you have the story of the lesson so well fixed in 
your mind that you can tell it to the children as you would 
any other story, putting it into your own language that 
they may understand it. Draw a picture of the scene on 
the walls of your room, and keep doing # until you can see 
in your mind’s eye just how it looked, and you will find 
your class will be wonderfully interested in hearing you 
tell of alittle baby who was born in a stable, when, if 
you read that * Christ was born in a manger,” you would 

be. wondering why they were not listening. See that 
stable, sec Mary, see Jesus, see the oxen, see that crib 
where the oxen had been feeding, see the shepherds 
bending low over the Baby; make a grand picture of it, 
and you will be surprised to see how interesting it is. . 

Take « slate or block of paper into the class, and draw 
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for the men, a larger dot for Mary, and a star for Jesus, 


putting them in as you tell the story; and the noisiest 
class of ten-year-old boys will become quiet and interested 
in the lesson; and there is rarely a lesson that you cannot 
illustrate in this way, 

One hot Sunday I saw a class of five-year-old girls 


become deeply interested in a dry lesson. This was 


done by drawing a square for each of the two cities de- 
scribed; and then a crooked line, drawn through one of 
the squares, represented the river that was the turning- 
point in the lesson; and when the bell rang they wanted 
to hear more of the “ beautiful cities ” she had drawn for 
them. Teach the golden text when it is simple and 
practical, and don’t when it isn’t; but if you teach it one 
Sunday, ask how many can repeat it the next Sunday ; 
and be sure you don’t have to look on the book yourself 
to see if they repeat it correctly, 

In teaching the truth for the day, if possible, find, by 
using your concordance, some verse in the Bible contain- 
ing your thought, and, taking the Bible reverently in 
your hand, read the verse, saying “God says, children,” 
etc. Let them learn that you go to the Bible for your 
lessons, and they will learn of you to go there when in 
trouble or need. 

Use all the tact you have in selecting truths to teach, 
that will bear directly on the home life of your scholars ; 
and find out, by frequent visits to their homes, what are 
their surroundings and peculiar temptations. Do not be 
afraid to speak plainly to them of the wickedness of the 
things you know they are liable to be doing, such as telling 


“white lies,” taking what don’t belong to them, etc. 


Besure and see that the scholar who is dull or quiet is not 
covered up, and so neglected, by the more forward ones; 


‘ask the dul! one a question, and see that she thorough!y 


understands it, and then keep at her, firmly but kindly, 
till an answer is secured. Look up the golden test for 
the next Sunday, and ask her to learn it during the week, 
as you will call on her to repeat it first next Sunday. 
After you have gone through with the lesson, ask one of 
the scholars to tell you the story, and chide yourself or 
not, according to the erudeness of the idea they have 
gained of it from your telling it to them. 

Never feel afraid to appropriate for your own use any good 
story or illustration you may hear or see. Keep a Sundey- 
school scrap-book, and gather into it all sorts and kinds of 
material for use in the class, Use objects of every deserip- 
tion,—stones, flowers, fruit, cardboard houses, tents, men; 
in fact, anything in the shape of an object that wiil help 
to bring the truth home to the little ones, Cut out of the 
illustrated papers pictures of Eastern life, to carry into 
the class; they are wonderfully interesting and attrac- 
tive!’ Use the child’s vivid iiagination in your teaching, 
remembering that the child who can travel to Europe, 
Asis, and Africa with two chairs for engine and car, can 
see, in a dot, a man; in a square, a house; ina line, a 
street; and so on, through all that is necessary to bring 
into your lesson. Remember what interested you as a 
child, and be sure and use simple, child-like language in 
talking tothem. In the last words of a very successful 
primary teacher to his pastor: “Cutit up fine, pastor, very 
fine, for the little ones.”’ Be careful not to humiliate them 
by using “baby talk,” as they will detect it in a minute, 
anf go home and tell mamma that “teacher talks to us just 
as you do to baby!” 

Never forget for one instant, in your teaching, the 
object you have in view,—the bringing of your class to 
the Saviour,—and consider that lesson a failure in which 
you have not, with all the love and enthusiasm you can 
summon, presented to them that Saviour who said, “ Suf- 
fer little children to come unto me.” Teach Jesus Christ 
to them always as their personal, loving Saviour, their 
best and truest friend; and, whatever may have been 
your shortcomings in other directions, he will own and 
bless you for having, “ for his sake,” faithfully tried to 
bring your little ones into his service. 


s : 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 








“WHY DON’T HE DO IT, THEN?” 
BY MARY MORRISON, 


Two sisters were together in the sunshiny nursery of 
an elegant country home. One was busy painting, the 
othet quite as busy playing with her doll Clara. Netty 
was struggling to make Miss Clara look fine in 9 new 
dress, but she found the ribbons too hard to fasten, So 
she threw both doll and “traps” into Gertrude’s lap, 
and said, with a little sigh: “ P’ease tie dolly’s sash.” 

This “big sister” knew how to make just the prettiest 


of bows; but now.she. was more interested im putting 
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‘dainty rosebuds on a piece of light-blue satin, and did 
not like this interruption, She answered crossly : “Baby, 
I do wish you’d go away. You always bother, and want 
something.” 

The poor little one’s lip quivered, and the tears filled 

' her big brown eyes. Without a word, she took precious 
Clara and sat down in a corner, whispering her trouble 
into the china ears, The moment after the hasty words 
were spoken, Gertrude was sorry. She was conscientious, 
and knew she was wrong, and that she had hurt the 
vaby-heart. It did not comfort her much to hear Netty’s 
low voice tell her sawdust child, “Jesus would not 
speak to us so.” 

After a little struggle with pride, Gertrude crossed the 
room, took dear little “ Fish-net”—as the big brothers 
called her—on her lap, tied Clara’s sash and other 
ribbons, and then said: “O my dear little sister! Jesus 
will keep me from being so cross if I only ask and trust 
him.” 

The child was still for a while; she was puzzled. 
Then, turning her bright eyes upward, and patting her sis- 
ter’s soft cheek, she said, with that searching directness 
and simple power of the child’s tongue: “Gerty, why 
don’t he do it, then?” The question fairly startled 
Gertrude, as well it might. 

‘Day after day had she earnestly asked—and, as she 
thought, trusied—Jesus for deliverance from quick tem- 
per; irritability, and all sin. But the fact that she had not 

_ improved, showed either that Je-us would not do as she 

~ said, or that she had not trus‘ed him as sheought. And 

the child’s interpretation showed that Gerty’s promise 
threw the burden of failure upon Jesus, for Ne ty had 
not thought of her sister’s being faithle:s in her pray- 

‘ing. The tears came into Gerty’s eyes as she thought 
how her unbelief had wounded Jesus’ tender heart of 
love; she had promised for him, and the responsibility 

was upon her to see the promise made good. So she 

kissed Netty, put her down, and went to her own room, 

On the way there, it seemed to her that she had no right 
to the name Christian at all, she was so un-Christlike, 
and she had so dishonored Curist. She might have borne 
it, tad the childish voice asked, “Why don’t you do it 
then?” for the responsibility wou'd have been all hers, 
and the di-honor all hers, if she failed in her duty again. 
But as it was, she could not s'and the idea of promising 

“that” Jesus” would do’ what her ‘faithlessness miade ‘him 

seem to tail of doing. 

Poor, tired Gertrude poured out her sin and grief at 
his feet; and, as he never sends any empty away, he 
jorgave, and comforted the sore heart. Little Netty 
never had to repeat her question; for, irom that, day, the 
elder sister changed, growing patvent, gentle, and very 
loving. She had lacked {aith, and, as soon as she saw it, 
she took her need to Jesus, waiting patiently upon him. 
And as he always gives in greater abundance than we 
- ask, so he gave her, not only faith, but peace and joy 

in him, 





NEW LITERATURE. 


RECENT EDUCATIONAL BOOKS* 


The publication of Professor G. Stanley Hall’s pre- 
liminary or tentative Bibliography of Education calls 
_ attention once more to the numerical wealth of the edu- 
‘cational division of literature, and. also to the rarity of 
standard or commanding treatises on the teaching art in 
its various relations. Interest in education seems increas- 
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Professor A. J. Church. lustrated Adrian Marie. 73¢x<53 
cloth, pp. vii, 341. New York: Dodd, mw 7. aie 
‘The of Carthage. By Alfred J. Church, M.A. ee ona 
; zorton ot M.A. 8x ‘cloth, Dlustrated, pp. 
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ing, on the whole; and it is to be hoped that the quality 
of its literature’ may be raised, while the quantity is 
maintained. 

Of recent books for teachers, friends of education, or 
school use, the largest is Dr. James P. Wickersham’s full 
History of Education in Pennsylvania, from the early 
Swedes’ settlements to 1885. The author was long super- 
intendent of schools in the state, and has been an educa- 
tor all his life. From books, reports, newspapers, and 
personal interviews he has gathered a great body of facts 
concerning Pennsylvania schools and colleges, teachers, 
and educational systems, The work is not deeply philo- 
sophical or critical, and it is marred by some blemishes, 
such as the author’s not bashful accounts of his own life 
and times; but, as a history and cyclopsdia of Pennsyl- 
vania education, it has at present no rival, and will be 
useful for reference on many themes connected with its 
general subject. 

Philosophical and critical throughout is the volume of 
Contributions to the Science of Education, by Professor 
William H. Payne of Michigan University. It is more 
valuable for its thoughtful and stimulating suggestions, 
here and there, and for its evidences of careful study, 
than for any complete or tentative system it offers. Such 
chapters as the earnest ones entitled “Teaching as a 
Trade and as a Profession,” and “The Teacher as a 
Philanthropist,” are likely to affect and arouse a greater 
number of teachers than the author’s methodical tables. 
Professor Payne has more help to offer his readers in the 
art of teaching than in the science of education. 

A good, helpful, sensible, and well-arranged book for 
teachers is Outlines of Psychology, by James Sully of 
Cambridge University, as abridged and furnished with 
questions and additional references by Dr. J. A. Reinhart 
of the High and Normal Training School at Paterson, 
New Jersey. The unabridged work has already been 
found useful in this country. Teachers are realizing 
more and more that it is necessary to know the minds 
and capacities of pupils as a preliminary to profitable 
instruction and mental development. These orderly and 
progressive chapters are an elementary system of mental 
science, made practical and constantly applied to class- 
room needs, No teacher will agree with all the stage- 
ments made, but it would be hard to find a book with 
less of the merely eccentric and fanciful in its studies 
and hints. Teachers desiring a smaller but not simpler 
treatise on the same theme may take up Educational 
Psychology, by Mrs. L. P. Hopkins of the Swain School, 
New Bedford, Massachusetts, just published by Lee and 
Shepard, Boston (50 cents). 

The publisher of Mr. Sully’s. book issues, in uniform 
style, a new edition of the Rev. R. ‘H: Quick’s well- 
known essays on Educational Reformers, which has been 
found helpful to American teachers for twelve to fifteen 
years past. The Jesuits, Ascham, Milton, Comenius, 
Locke, Rosseau, Pestalozzi, and Spencer, are among the 
reformers whose methods are discussed. Translations of 
the quotations, a few notes, and a new index, have been 
added, making this the most usable edition in our market. 

There are more mnemonic devices in Dr. M. L. Hol- 
brook’s little volume, How to Strengthen the Memory, 
than in Mr. Sully’s section on the same subiect. But Dr. 
Holbrook relies chiefly upon hygiene, rest, and the culti- 
vation of habits of observation, reflection, and associa- 
tion. Those who insist upon tricks for developing the 
memory, will find such here; but wiser people will follow 
the author in his argument that there is no royal road to 
wisdom, or to its utilization. One sensible little section, 
on the art of forgetting, might well have been enlarged. 
The author quotes often from old and new authorities on 
memory in defense or illustration of his own positions, 

The past two or three years have witnessed the pro- 
duction of several books expounding the so-called 
philosophy of expression set forth by the late M. Delsarte. 
Their plan and terminology were largely whimsical, 
and they covered a small amount of solid sense by 
huge mass of matter of questionable value. And now 
comes Professor Moses True Brown of Tufts College 
with a complete Synthetic Philosophy of Expression, as 
| applied to the arts of Reading, Oratory, and Personation. 
The author is a’well-known and successful elocutionist, 
who has studied widely and carefully, and who is pro- 
foundly in earnest ; furthermore, he denies that Delsarte 
really left a “ philosophy of expression,” which inspires 
confidence in Professor Brown at the start. But while 


there are true and helpful things in thesé three hundred ’ 
20, | pages, they are so injured by pompous statements of. 


axioms, by utterances of half-truths as axioms, and by 
authoritative dicta on all sorts of subjects, human and 
divine, arranged in pseudo-philosophical fashion, that 
**: | the reader soon grows weary. Theology has its place in 


‘the world, so has philosophy, so have anatomy and 





physiology; but a theologico-philosophico-anatomico- 
physiological complete system of expression by voice and 
gesture is likely to be completely satisfactory to none but 
the author and his youngest pupils. Respect for the 
author’s sincerity forbids the quoting of his convoluted 
cortices, interactions of environment, subjective and 
objective rhythms, static and dynamic sides, etc. It is 
better to take, as an illustration of Professor Brown’s 
ability to write plain, strong, and sensible English when 
he will, these four sentences from page 161, which are 
worth half the rest of the book: “Conscious technique 
kills expression, It is the unconscious that gives 
life. A gesture put on is a grimace, It has no art 
expression.” 

Passing from histories of education and teachers’ helps 
to books designed for text-book use, or for supplementary 
reading, the first work to be mentioned is A History of 
the United States from 1492 to 1885, by Emery E. Childs, 
Mr. Childs adopts the form of annals, now almost dis- 
carded; so that his duodecimo seems like a sort of revival 
of the idea of old Dr. Abiel Holmes’s once famous and 
useful Annals of America, Mr. Childs writes plainly 
and accurately, with due attention to social, commercial, 
and industrial development, and to the progress of inven- 
tion. His book, though pleasantly written, can hardly 
be used in the class-room, but will be found to be a com- 
pact and cheap work of reference for teachers or general 
readers. A full index would have increased its size, and 
also its efficiency. 

Last year was published a revised edition of the late 
J. Dorman Steele’s Brief History of the United States, 
first issued fifteen years ago. This new edition, com- 
mended in these columns at the time of its appearance, 
was printed from new plates, and accompanied by numer- 
ous woodcuts of the Harper or Century grade of excel- 
lence in drawing, engraving, and printing. Many of 
these pretty pictures reappear in A Primary History of 
the United States, condensed, for intermediate classes, by 
an anonymous writer, The statements of fact are gener- 
allyy though not always, trustworthy. An instance of 
misstatement is (p. 216) that the Democrats “mostly 
refrained from voting” for Greeley in 1872. 

Within the last few years, “supplementary reading * 
has been introduced into a number of schools ; the excel- 
lent plan being to read, in voluntary or required classes, 
books somewhat larger and more connected than the 
reading-books, and introducing the scholar to history, 
poetry, or standard fiction. For this use, Mr. Samuel 
Adams Drake’s new book, The Making of New England, 
is designed. In short, clear, and trustworthy chapters, 
duly equipped with explanatory notes, the familiar story 
is pleasantly retold by a competent writer. The text is 
made more attractive by numerous and well-selected, if 
sometimes veteran, woodcuts. 

Serviceable, perhaps, for such supplementary reading, 
though apparently not designed therefor, will be Heroes 
of Ancient Greece, by Ellen Palmer, an English maker 
of juvenile books. It is a fair attempt to describe Greece 
in a story for readers between fifteen and twenty years of 
age, Jewish theism and messianic hopes being introduced 
for the sake of contrast, through Asahel, a young He- 
brew supposed to be in Athens. The story is only fairly 
well written ; but it succeeds in contrasting the Greece of 
Socrates with the Palestine of the prophets in a way that 
young readers will find not uninstructive. 

Few beside Hawthorne have succeeded in re-telling the 
stories, or in painting the life, of old Greece and Rome, 
When even Kingsley triumphed but partially, we cannot 
praise Professor A. J. Church unreservedly ; but his suc- 
cess in this line of work has been greater than that of 
most of his contemporaries. Two Thousand Years Ago; 
or, The Adventures of a Roman Boy, tells our boys and 
girls about the Italy of the last century before the Chris- 
tian era, Like so many English books for the young, it 
introduces a little too much of the sensational element, 


a | but avoids glaring anachronisms. 


The latest volume in the Putnams’ excellent Story of 
the Nations series—the successive volumes of. which 
should be watched by enterprising teachers—is also by 
Professor Church. It is The Story of Carthage, which 
the author tells with a caution born of the lack of authori- 
ties, but not in a bare way. The series, as a whole, may 
well be added to school libraries which can afford the 
cost. The illustrations alone, though not always well 
printed, take the place of many costly albums or illus- 
trated works in archsology. 

A commendable first book in grammar and the use of 
language is Short Studies in English. It is well printed, 
prettily illustrated, and leads the child forward step by 
step, teaching him to think for himself, to name things, 
to amociate words with objects and ideas, and coty w 
‘paras, and te write- ares 
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LESSON CALENDAR, 

[Fourth Quarter, 1886.) - 
Walking in the Light ........-00 peonesee 1Jobn 1: 510; 2:14 
Jotin’s Vision of Chrivt.......... Rey, 1; 4-18 
10. December 5.—Worshiping God and the Lamb. 


ll. December 12.—The Saints in Heaven 
12, Decerpber 19,—The Great Invitation 


8, November 21.— 
2. November 28.,- 


48. Deceuiver 2.- 


Review ; or, Missionary, Temperance, or other lesson. 


Oe nO TORPED FEnEe® 








LESSON IX., SUNDAY, 
TitLe: JOHN'S VISION OF CHRIST. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Rey, 1 : 4-18,) 


COMMON VERSION. 

4. John to the seven churches 
which are in A’si-a : Grace be unto 
you, and peace, fiom him which 
is, and which was, and which is 
to come; and from the seven 
Spirits which are before his 
throne; 

5, And from Jesus Christ, who ts 
the faithful witness, and the first- 
begotten of the dead, and the 
prince of the kings of the earth, 
Unto him that loved us, and 
washed us from our sins in his 
own blood, 

6. And hath made us kings and 
priests unto God and his Father ; 
to him be glory and dominion for 
ever and ever. Amen, 

7. Benold, he cometh with 
clouds; and every eye shall see 
him, and they also which pierced 
him: and all kindreds of the 
éarth shall wail because of him. 
Even so, Amen, 

8, I am Al’pha and O-mé/ga, the 
beginning and the ending, saith 
the Lord, which is, and which 
was, and which is to come, the 
Almighty. 

9. I John, who also am your 
brother, and companion in tribu- 
lation, and in the kingdom and 
patience of Jesus Christ, was in 
the isle that is called Pat’mos, for 
the word of God, and for the tes- 
timony of Jesus Christ. 

10. I was in the Spirit on the 
Lord's day, and heard behind me 
@ great voice, as of a trumpet, 

11. Saying, I am Al’pha and 
O-mé’ga, the first and the last: 
and, What thou seest, write in a 
book, and send é# unto the seven 
churches which are in.A‘si-a; Mun- 
to Eph’e-stis, and unto Smyr‘na, 
and unto Perga-més, and unto 
Thy-a-ti’ra, and unto Sar’dis, and 
unto Phil-a-del’phi-a, and unto 
La-dd-i-cé’a. 

12. And I turned tosee the voice 
that spake with me. And being 
turned, I saw seven golden can- 
Glesticks ; 

13. And in the midst of the sey- 
en candlesticks one like unto the 
Son of man, clothed with a gar- 
ment down to the foot, and girt 
about the paps with a golden 


14, His head and his hairs were 
white like wool, as white as snow ; 
and his eyes were asa flame of fire ; 

15. And his feet like unto fine 
brass, as if they burned in a fur- 
nace; and his voice as the sound 
of many waters. 

16, And he had in his right 
hand seven stars; and oui of his 
mouth went a sharp twoedged 
sword ; and his countenance was 
as the sun shineth in his strength. 

17, And when I saw him, I fell 
at his feet as dead. And he laid 
his right hand upon me, saying 
unto me, Fear not; 1 am the first 
and the last: 

18. Iam he that liveth, and was 
dead ; and, behold, | am alive for 
evermore, Amen; and have the 
keys of hell and of death, 


in, 4Gr. unto the ages 
ages, *Or, the Lord, the 4 God 


eres omit mars. &(‘' the Lord, the 
of man"). 





1Or, which cometh i md em some ancient, read washed. 3G 
%. Many anctens a 

Sr hewhich 7 Or, 

man *Gr, became, WGr. unio the ages of the 

Su gestions of the American Committee : 
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NOVEMBER 28, 1886. 


REVISED VERSION. 

4 John to the seven churches 
which are in Asia: Grace to 
you and peace, from him which 
is and which was and ' which 
is to come ; and from the seven 
Spirits which are before his 

5 throne ; aud from Jesus Christ, 
who is the faithful witness, the 
firstborn of the dead, and the 
ruler of the kings of the earth. 
Unto him that loveth us, and 
*loosed us from our sins *by 

6 his blood ; and he made us to 
be a kingdom, to be priests unto 
his God and Father ; to him be 
the glory and the dominion 

7 ‘forever and ever. Amen. Be- 
hold, he cometh with the 
clouds ; and every eye shall see 
him, and they which pierced 
him; and all the tribes of the 
earth shall mourn over him. 
Even so, Amen. 

8 I am the Alpha and the 
Omega, saith *the Lord God, 
‘which is and which was 
and 'which is to come, the 
Almighty, 

9 I John, your brother and 
partaker with you in the tribu- 
lation and kingdom and pa- 
tience which are in Jesus, was 
in the isle that is called Pat- 
mos, for the word of God and 

10 the testimony of Jesus. I was 
in the Spirit on the Lord’s day, 
and I heard behind me a great 

ll voice, as of a trumpet saying, 
Whatthou seost, write in a book, 
and send ito the seven chureh- 
es; unto and unto 
Smyrna, and unte Pergamum, 
and unto Thyatira, and unto 
' Perdis) aaid- ante Philadelphia, 

ry and unto Laodicea. And I 
turned to see the voice which 
spake with me. And having 
turned I saw seven golden 

18 Tcandlesticks ; and in the midst 
of the ' candlesticks one like 
unto *g son of man, clothed 
with a garment down to the 
foot, and gitt about at the 
breasts with a golden girdle. 

14 And his head and his hair were 
white as white wool, white as 
snow; and his eyes were as a 

15 flame of fire ; and his feet like 
unto burnished brass, as if it 
had been refined in afurnace; 
and his voice as the voice of 

16 many waters. And he had in 
his right hand seven stars: and 
out of his mouth proceeded a 
sharp two-edged sword: and 
his countenance was as the sun 

17 shineth in his strength, And 
when I saw him, I fell at his 
feet as one dead. And he laid 
his right hand upon me, say- 
ing, Fear not; I am the first 

18 and the last, and the Living 
one; and I * was dead, and 
behold, I am alive “for ever- 
more, and I have the keys of 
death and of Hades, 
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LESSON PLAN, 
Topic OF THE QUARTER: Jesus Glorifying the Father, 


1. tn His Endurance of Sufteving (Lessons 1.-IV.). 
Sus-Topice : { 2. In His Headship of the Church (Lessons V.-VIII.). 
3. in His Pre-eminence in Glory (Lessons IX.-XI1.). 


GoLpEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: Glorify thy Son, -” 
thy Son aleo may glorify thea-rFele AT #25 >>.» 





Lesson Toric : The Lord in His Glory, 


Lesson OUTLINE: 


1. Dispensing Grace, vs. 4-7. 
2. Imparting Instruction, vs. 8-11. 
3. Possessing Giory, vs. 12-18. 


Gotpen Text: J am he that liveth, and was dead; and, 


Re 


behold, Iam alive for evermore, 


Damtry Home Reapras : 





v.1: 18. 


M,—Rey. 1; 4-18. John’s vision of Christ. 

T.—Rev. 2:1-7, The measage to Ephesus, 
W.—Rev,2:8-17. Messages to Smyrna anc Pergamum. 
T.—Rey. 2: 18-29. The message to Thyatira. 

f,—Rev. 3;1-6. The message to Sardis, 

$.—Rev.3; 7-13, The message to Philadelphia. 
$.—Rev. 3; 14-22. The message to Laodicea. 





LESSON ANA 


LYSIS, 


I. THE LORD DISPENSING GRACE, 


|. The Lord’s Gifts: 


Grace to you and peace, from him which is (4). 


Grace to you and peace from, . 
Grace tow you and peace froim . 


ll. The Lord’s Works; 


. the Lord Jesus Clirist (Rom. 1 : 7). 
. the Lord Jesus Christ (1 Cor, 1:8). 


He made us to be a kingdom, to be priests unto his God (6), 
Ye shall be unto me a kingdom of — (Exod, 19 : 6), 


They shall be priests, . . 
i. The Lord’s Coming : 


. aud shal 


reign (Rev. 20 : 6). 


Behold, he cometh with the clouds (7). 


Who maketh the clouds his chariot (Psa. 


‘he Son of man coming on the clouds (Mutt. 24 
The Son of man coming in a cloud (Luke 21 : Pas 
Caught up in the clouds, to meet the Lora (1 Thess. 4 : 17). 


(1) Seven churches of the one Lord ; 


1. * The seven churches.”’ 


104 ; 3). 
: 80). 


(2) Seven branches of the one vine ; (3) Seven members of the 


one body 


4) Seven companies for the one home. 


2. * Him whisk is and which was and which ix to come.’’ (1) 
Lord of the present ; (2) Lord of the past; (3) Lord of the future ; 


(4) Lord my all time ; i (5) Lord of eternity. 
lood.”’ 


(2) Shed Lemar pts .(3) 


Shed willingly ; ; 4) Shed abundantly ; (a) Shed acceptably, ~(1) 


3. * By his b 1) Shed innocently ; 
Shed at Calvary ; 
4, “Behold, he cometh,”’ (1) 


revexled.—(1) The comer ; (2) 


1, Declaring his Authority : 


Iam the Alpha and the Omega, ee the Lord (8), 


Tam the first, os = 
Those same was in 


pores 


2) Shed on the cross; (3) Shed for us. 
ttention commanded ; (2) Truth 
he coming ; (8) The behdlders. 


II, THE LORD IMPARTING INSTRUCTION, 


ast (Isa. 44 
with Goa ( John 1; 2). 
et an the last (Rev, 2: 8). 


ponchos maith th the 
{pha and the Omega (Rev. 21 ; 6). 


u, nanan his Servant: 


I heard behind me a great voice, as of a trumpet Ra. 


The Lord called Samuel: and he said, Here am I (1 Sam. 4). 
Come ye after me, and [ will make you fishers of men Chiat. 4:19), 


Wi. issuing his Orders: 


What thou scest, write in a book, and send it (11). 


Write therefore the things which -_ sawest (Rey. 1 ; 19). 


we, thou these words (E. Exod. M4: 
rite ye this song (Deut, 31 


19). 
Take ¢ ee one stick and write upon it (Ezek. 37 : 16). 


Take knowledge of the things which | write (1 Cor. 14 : 37). 


1, “I am the Alpha and the Omega.” 


That which al if ) Those which eee) —(1) The in 

The inati (3) The comprehensive. 

you in the tribulation and kingdom and p' 
iever’s ee (1) In tribulation ; (2) hh 


imonr of Jesus.”” Worth 
ive: ot a whic! labor ; (8) For whic 


A glorious condition ; (2) 
ege; (2)A believer's’ Op- 


term 
2, ‘ Partaker with 
tience.” The 
dominion ; (3) In enduran 
3%. “ For P 
ends 


ich 
a% ; (4) For. while 
“In the bie to die 


* agora day baal vy A believe 


Sy 
ESSe 





8 prvi 


(1) That which 


Ill. THE LORD POSSESSING GLORY, 


1. In hig Surroundings : 


In the midst of the candlesticks (13). 


The seven candlesticks are sev on charches (Rey. 1 


He that walketh in the midst of the. 


: 20), 


. candlesticks ede 


‘There was a rainbow round about the throne (Rev. 4: 


Round about the throne were four and ireney 
X 


In the midst of the throne, . . 
WW. In his Splendor : 


. & Lamb s 


tanding (Rev. 5 


tial: a 


3 3). 


thrones {iter 4; 4). 


His countenance was as the sun n shineth in his strength (16). 
The Lord shall be thine orererting. light (Isa, 60 : 20), 


Pog sun of righteousness (Mal 


face e@ as the sun (Matt 17: 
saw...alight. 
The lamp thereof is the Lamb (Rey, 21 


ii, in his Duration : 
I am alive for evermore (18). 


Be kl kingdom is an everlastipg kingdom (Dan. 4: 8). 
h no more hath dominion over him (Rom. 6: 9). 


eternal.(l Tim. 
Of the Gah be salt. Thy thions ; . 


. is for ever — 1:8). 


Ile ever liveth to make intereession (Heb, 7: 
The eternal kingdom of our Lord (2 Pet. 1: 11). 


1, “One like unto a son of man,” 


2). 
. above the brightness of the sun (Acts 26 : 13), 


(1) An exalted character ; (2) 
An humble form; (3) A high position. 


2 “Tis countenance was as the sun shineth in his strength.” The 
udor of the Lord: (1) As the sun; (2) As the sun shineth; 


. A" toe & sun shineth'in his arene h. 


aid his ht hand n 
ae helping ae 2) The Land's 
men uplifted ; (2) Fe man comfo 
4. “1 was dead, and ehold, 1 am al 
Calva’ 


Alive 

> have the ki keys.” 
wn achieve 

abut; “3 That l say same 


3 a An . of glory.—(1) 


ve 


(1) By my Father's a intment ; 
ment—() That t 1 may open; (2 2) That’ 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


THE SEVEN GOLDEN 


1. Defined : 


S54 seven churehes (Rev. 1 
he church at Ephesus a 
- Phe church at Smyrna ( 
The churc! 
The 
The church 
The Veaurw 











The church at 


. 
. 






air first love 


wo 


Ue 


euce = aa uay. 


CANDLESTICES, 


Be 
:1). 
2:8) 
v. 2; 12), 
2: 18). 


at at Phu Philadeipnia (i Sib: 8:7). 


3:14). 


(Rev, 2 : 4). 
2:34, i. 


(Rev. 
5 3 ae » 


8 516, 16); * 


o helping w word. ro) Paton 


(aA femaintace for a time; & 


The 


) By 
may 


| 3. Commended: 

For a Mah age (Rev. 2: 2, 3). 
For hating evil (Rey. 2 : 6, 1), 

For fidelity in suffering (Rev. 2 : 9, 10). 
For faithfalness unto death iter. 2:19). 
For religious character (Rey. 2 : 19). 


4. Counseled: 
To remember (Rey. 2 : 5). 
To be Conregorin (Rey. 2:10). 
To repent (Rev. 2 : 16). 
To steadfastness tev. 2 : 25, 26). 
To watchfulness (Rey. 8 : 2, ’8). 
To hold fast the crown (Rev. 8:11), 


6. Encouragements : 
Gain a crown of life (Rey. 2: 10). 
Not be hurt of the second death (Rey. 2:11), 
Kept in temptation (Rev. 3 : 10). 
Perpetual abode in heaven (Rev. 3: 12). 
Fellowship with the Lord (Rev. 3: 20). 
Joint kingship with Christ (Rev. 3: 21). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS, 


The remaining lessons of the year are from the Revelation, 
or Apocalypse, of John, the apostle and evangelist. As to 
this authorship, there is remarkable unanimity of opinion. 

The place where the visions were seen was Patmos (v¥. 9), 
ah island in the Aegean Sea (Archipelago), to which John 
had been banished. It is uncertain, however, whether the 
book was written there, or after his return to Ephesus. 

The date of writing has been usually placed near the end 
of the first century, about the close of the reign of Domitian 
(A. D. 95 or 96). Of recent years, an earlier date has been 
essigned ; partly because some of the prophecy has been sup- 
posed to imply that the temple was still standing; partly 
from the style, which, it is urged, points to an author not yet 
advanced in years, But all the historical evidence tends to 
support the later date. The style can be accounted for from 
the peculiar character of the book. Moreover, John seems 
to ‘have been, at the time’ of writing, already well known to 
the churches in and near Ephesus, Of any early visit to that 
region there is no-‘trace. Other considerations may be urged 
| in favor of the usual view. The earlier date has too often 
been assigned in order to sustain preconceived views respect- 
iig the purpose and signification of the Apocalypse, - 

The book was primarily intended for churches in the 
Roman province of Asia (a district of what is now called Asia 
Minor). Seven of these churches are specially addressed. 
But the three prefatory verses of the first chapter point to a 
wider circle of readers, A blessing is promised to those who 
“keep the things that are written therein ;” hence a practi- 
cal view of the mysterious book will be most profitable, The 
lessons selected admit of such a treatment as this, withont 
compelling us to attempt a chronological explanation of the 
predictions; ‘- The-history ‘of apocalyptic:interpretatiom warns 
us to be content with the main truths revealed for our spir- 
itual guidance and comfort. We may well wait for fulfill- 
ment before we attempt to explain farther. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 


“= WOMY SoM wi 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 

The book of Revelation begins with a passage which may 
be described as a tithe, and which ineludes the first three 
verses. Following these verses, the salutation of the writer 
to the churches which are particularly addressed is given ; 
and after this the author sets forth the circumstances, ¢tc., 
in connection with which the messages and visions of the 
book were -communieated to hini.. The lessen of the week 
opens with the salutdtion. 

Verses 4,5 a—Joln to the seven churches which are in Asia: 
Grace to you and peace, from him which is and which was and 
which is to come; and from the seven Spirits which are before his 
throne; and from Jesus Christ, who is the faithful witness, the 
first-born of the dead, and the ruler of the kings of the earth: This 
salutation or address of greeting to the seven churches is 
similar to the opening salutations of the Pauline epistles, 
John addresses the seven churches in Asia, of which the one 
first named is Ephesus, Asia, as here referred to, is that por- 
tion of Asia Minor of which Ephesus was, both from the 
Christian point of view and in other respects, a city of chief 
importance. The Asia of the New. Testameut writers is the 
Roman proconsular province called by that name, John, as 
an apostle and as having lived in Ephesus, naturally addresses 
this church first of all, and without any descriptive words 
which should serve to make himself known to its members. 
The designation of these churches according to their locality, 
and the partictlar mention of their names at a later point in 
this chapter and in the two following chapters, can hardly be 
satisfactorily explained, unless we suppose that the entire 
book, as well as the messages of chapters 2 and 3, was espe- 
cially or primarily intended for them, Grace and peace: 
That is, the divine favor or grace, the particular gift of which, 
now in the writer's mind, is the peace of the Christian life, 
—that peace which begins with reconciliation with God, and 
abides ever afterwards in the soul.) From him whieh is: The 
designation of the divine persons of the Trinity is here given 
in the most solemn form, as we may believe, because of the 
solemn and wonderful character of all which the baok con- 
tains.. God the Father is described hy the three expressions, 
He.“ who is” and “who was” and “who is to come.” These 
expressions are, nut improbably, founded upon the title of 
$4 Jehoval: given in, Bzedus 3. 14, “Iam that I-am;” and 
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they set forth the eternal existence of God as connected with 
the idea of his governing power in all the great events and 
conflicts referred to in the book. The words “is to come” 
are probably equivalent to “ is to be.” Some writers, however, 
refer them to the judgment or to the idea of coming, which 
is so prominent in the author’s mind, And from the seven 
Spirits which are before his throne: The position of these words 
between the words referring to God the Father, and those 
which name and describe Christ, and the common relation in 
which they and these other words are placed to the “grace 
and peace,” seem to render it certain that they are descriptive 
of the Holy Spirit. The word “seven” is to be regarded as 
partaking of the same idea. of completeness and perfection 
which belongs to this word elsewhere, and the plural “Spirits” 
is, not improbably, used as indicating the outgoing divine 
power. In. Revelation 5:6, we find the expression “the 


_ seven Spirits of God sent forth into all the earth.” It would 
. Seem probable that the “seven” here may have some connec- 


tion, in the, mind of the apostle, with the seven churches. 


-The words “before his throne” may be regarded as designed 


to suggest the idea of the sending forth or outgoing just men- 


. tioned; and possibly the word “are,” instead of “stand” 
(before. the throne), is suggestive of the difference between 


the, divine Spirit and the angelic spirits which are repre- 
sented as thus standing. And from Jesus Christ: The placing 
of Jesus Christ last is owing, no doubt, to the fact that he is 


. the one. whose work and coming are to be dwelt upon so largely 


in the book, and, as connected with this, to the fact that the 
ascription of praise which follows is to be given to him, The 


_ faithful witness, the first-born of the dead, and the ruler of the 


kings of the earth: These words, like those which describe God 


the Father, are, in the original Greek, in the nominative case 


(instead of the genitive, which regularly follows the preposi- 


ie tion “from,” and in which the words “Jesus Christ” are 


placed) ; a special emphasis. is thus given to them as describ- 


, ing Jesus in his relation to the prominent thoughts and ideas 


__of the book. 


The word “witness” is used here, apparently, 
with reference to the fact that Christ is the means by which 


, the whole revelation from God comes to. men; and in the 
. communication of this revelation he is faithful; that is, trust- 


worthy, to be relied upon. _ The words “ first-born of the dead” 
may be regarded as referring to the fact that, in the struggles 
and triumphs of the kingdom which are seen in the visions 
of the book, it is the risen and victorious Christ who leads 
forward his followers, the members of his kingdom, and, as 


_ their leader, brings them to the final victory over death, 
_ which he, first of all, gained for himself. Finally, the words 


© 


tothe, ruler, of.the kings, of the earth”, point to his exaltation 


above all earthly powers, and to the universal and final do- 
minion, which belongs to him, and will be secured and estab- 
lished at his coming, ° 
Verses 5 b, 6.— Unto him that loveth us, and loosed us from 
our sins by his blood; and he made us to be a kingdom, to be 
priests unto his God and Father ; to him be the glory and the 
dominion for ever and ever. Amen: The word “ loveth,” rather 
than “loved” (Auth. Ver.), is to be regarded as the true text, 


. and the present tense is descriptive, or sets forth the per- 


manent and abiding character of the love. The Greek words 


rendered by “washed” (Auth, Ver.) and “loosed” (Rev. Ver.) 


differ by a single letter only. The latter is probably the cor- 


.reet reading. The past tense here and in the verb “made” 


“Version, “a kingdom, priests.” 


is used because the act, in both cases, is conceived of as already 
accomplished in what Christ has done. When he shed. his 
blood, he Joosed his followers from their sins; and, as he 
loosed. them thus, he made them a kingdom. The correct 
text is in accordance with the translation of the Revised 
Christ made or constituted 
his followers into a kingdom, the members or citizens of which 
are, each and all of them, priests to God. The ascription of 
praise to Christ here corresponds with that which is found in the 
salutations of the Pauline epistles, and which is given to God. 
Verses 7, 8.—Behold he cometh with the clouds ; and every eye 


. shall see him, and they which pierced him; and all the tribes of 


the earth shall.mourn over him. Even so, Amen. I am the 


Alpha and the Omega, saith the Lord God, which is and which 


was and which is to come, the Almighty: The first of these two 
verses refers to Christ; the second, to God the Father. The 


' first presents the idea of the coming of Christ, which is that 


event towards which all the events and visions tend and 
point. - This coming is to manifest to all his power and glory, 
and is. to bring defeat and destruction to the enemies of 
his kingdom. In the words “they which pierced him” there 
is, apparently, a special reference to the Jews and Romans 
who crucified Jesus. Whether the writer's thought goes out 
beyond them, in the way of a more general reference to the 
world, is more doubtful—Al the tribes of the earth: The 
writer is speaking of these tribes as representing those who 
are enemies of the kingdom of Christ. The coming of Christ 
will cause them to “mourn,” or wail (literally, beat their 
breasts), “over” (towards) him. As their eyes and thoughts 
turn to him, they will wail in view of their certain over- 
throw.,, Even so. Amen; These words represent the Greek 
and Hebrew forms of asseveration, and are added asa solemn 
assurance of the certainty and truth of what is declared in 
this seventh verse. The eighth verse calls the mind of the 
weader to the same idea of certainty, by reminding of the 


mighty power of the everlasting God, which is pledged for 
the accomplishment of the result. The words “Alpha and 
Omega” are found in chapter 21 : 6, “I am the Alpha and 
the Omega, the beginning and the end;” and in chapter 
‘22; 13, “I am the Alpha and the Omega, the first and the 
last, the beginning and the end.” They seem thus to have a 
parallelism with “He which is,” etc., and to set forth the 
eternal existence of God; while the words “the Almighty,” 
which are added, set forth his power. It is possible that, in 
connection with the idea of God’s eternity, the apostle means 
to suggest in the words “Alpha” and “Omega” the thought 
of the extending of his power over all time.—The words of 
this eighth verse are to be regarded as a solemn asseveration 
by the apostle, answering, in some measure, to the “ Thus saith 
the Lord,” or similar formulas, in the Old Testament. 
Verses 9-11.—I John, your brother and partaker with you in 
tribulation and kingdom and patience which are in Jesus, was 
in the isle that is called Patmos, for the word of God and the 
testimony of Jesus. I was in the Spirit on the Lord’s day, and I 
heard behind me a great voice, as of a trumpet saying, What thou 
seest, write in a book, and send it to the seven churches ; unto 
Ephesus, ete.: At this point the writer turns to the setting 
forth of the circumstances in connection with which he 
received the messages for the churches and the visions of the 
things which were shortly to come to pass. He gives his 
name once more, and describes himself as a brother in the 
common faith and discipleship, and as a partaker with the 
readers in the things which are especially mentioned in his 
book. ‘These things are “the tribulation and kingdom” 
which are in Jesus, and the “patience” which is in Jesus. 
The word here translated “ tribulation” is, in the New Testa- 
ment, closely connected with outward calamities, persecutions, 
ete. The “tribulation” here referred to is that which would 
come upon the church, as represented in the visigns of the 
following chapters. The “kingdom,” on the other hand, is 
the triumphant kingdom of Christ, in which the persecuted 
and suffering Christians were to have the fullness of their 
victory and joy. As these Christians pass through the tribula- 
tion to the joy of the consummated kingdom, they need 
“patience,” or, as the word more properly means, “ steadfast 
endurance.” This idea of steadfast endurance is presented 
frequently throughout the book of Revelation. I am a par- 
taker with you, the writer says, in the tribulation and king- 
dom ; that is, the evil and the good which are, as it were, out- 
side of us and objective, and also in the steadfastness which 
we are called upon to have within ourselves, and as subjective 
to ourselves. All of these things are “in Jesus:” the tribu- 
lation, because the calamities come from the enemies of Jesus 
upon his friends, or in the .progress of his kingdom; the 
kingdom, because it centres in him, and its final triumph is 
secured by him; the steadfastness, because it is steadfastness 
in the course to which he calls his followers, and in the life 
of which he is the foundation and the inspiring force. Was 
in the isle that is vated Patmos p Patmos: wasasedall island in 
the ASgean Sea, about forty miles from the coast of Asia 
Minor, now called Patmo. or the word of God and the testi- 
mony of Jesus: John is supposed to allude here to his banish- 
ment to the island of Patmos, which is mentioned by some of 
the early writers. This is not improbable; but the words do 
not in themselves prove that his being in this island was 
owing to this cause.—TJ was in the Spirit: The visions of the 
apostle were seen when he was in a state of spiritual exalta- 
tion and ecstasy. He saw not with the bodily eye, but-in that 
spiritual condition in which divine revelations were made.— 
The Lord’s day: There can be little doubt that this expression 
refers to Sunday, or the first day of the week. This is the 
only place in the New Testament where the words here trans- 
Jated “the Lord’s day ” are found.—And I heard behind me a 
great voice, as of a trumpet : The apostle hears the voice before 
he sees the person who speaks. The adjective “great” and 
the comparison with the “trumpet” belong to the solemn 
and grand character of the description.— W hat thou seest, write 
in a book: This command has reference, evidently, to all the 
visions of the following chapters, and not merely to the mes- 
sages addressed to the several churches. The whole book, 
therefore, was primarily designed for these churches, In some 
parts, however,—if not, indeed, in all parts,—it seems to have 
been intended for the universal Church of that time, or, if it 
be so, of all times. The fact that the name of the church in 
Ephesus is placed first among the seven is very easily 
explained if the writer of the book was the apostle John; but 
this fact cannot, of course, be regarded as proving him to be 
the author. The proofs are derived from other sources, and 
receive a certain measure of confirmation from this fact. 
Verses 12-15.—And I turned to see the vcice which spake with 
me: The voice is here used, in the poetic style of the book, for 
the one speaking with the voice. It will be noticed that the 
seer’s attention is arrested by the voice before he sees the 
speaker.— And having turned I saw seven golden candlesticks ; 
and in the midst of the candlesticks one like unto a son of man: 
The seven candlesticks, as is stated in verse 20, represent the 
seven churches just mentioned, and Christ appears standing 
in the midst of them as their Lord and Head. The words 
“son of man” in the original Greek are without the definite 
article. They are accordingly to be translated “son of man,” 
as ip the Revised Version, rather than “the Son of man,” as 
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in the Authorized Version. The writer does not mean to say, 


in these words, that he saw Jesus Christ, the Son of man, He 
does not tell the reader, at this point, who the glorious per- 
son seen by him is. This he leaves the reader to infer from 
the whole description, The beginning of the description is 
in this expression, “ one like to 2 son of man;” that is, the one 
whom he sees appears in human likeness, as a man. He then 
proceeds to describe him in his human appearance, his hands, 
his head, his feet, etc. The details of this description are 
largely borrowed, so far as relates to the language used, from 
the Old Testament ; and they are evidently designed to bring 
before the reader’s mind a vision of the majesty and glory of 
Christ as he manifested himself in the presence of the seer. 
—Clothed with a garment down to the foot, and gurt about the 
breasts with a golden girdle: “ Weare reminded,” says Trench, 
“of Daniel’s vision, where in like manner he whom the 
prophet saw was clothed in linen (Dan. 10 : 5), or, as it would 
be more rightly translated, in a long linen garment.” ‘The 
girding with the golden girdle is suggestive, not improbably, 
of the priestly and kingly character of Jesus. The whiteness 
“as white wool” and “assnow,” evidently represents the idea 
of purity and holiness,—a part of the glory of the Lord.— 
His eyes as a flame of fire: This expression, again, is apparently 
connected with the description in the tenth chapter of the 
book of Daniel. The piercing and penetrating character of 
the knowledge of Christ, and its searching power, which en- 
ters into the inmost recesses of souls, are probably pictured 
in these words; and perhaps, also, his royal dignity and 
majesty. The word translated “burnished brass” is one of quite 
uncertain meaning; but this rendering of the Revised Version 
may be regarded as perhaps the most satisfactory one which 
can be suggested.— His voice as the voice of many waters: The 
power of his word and authority are probably set forth in this 
expression. How far we are to separate the several phrases 
of the descriptive passage, and give to each a special signifi- 
cance, may be regarded as doubtful. The main design is to 
be discovered, as we may believe, in the combination of them 
all, _The great and majestic Being of whom these expressions 
may give a picture, and in whose hands is all power, is the 
one who communicates to the writer the message and revela- 
tion which he is to record. 

Verses 16-18.—And he had in his right hand seven stars: The 
seven stars are said, in verse 20, to be the angels of the seven 
churches, the angels representing the churches themselves. 
This seems to be the significance of the “ angels,’ in such 
cases, in this book, and the word belongs to the pictorial 
imagery characteristic of it. Christ is thus presented before 
us as standing among the churches, and also as having them 
in his hand. He holds them in his possession and power. 
The figure of the two-edged sword seems to refer to his power 
as going forth towards his enemies. The appearance of his 
countenance as the sun shining in his strength suggests the 
“transcendent and intolerable brightness” of his face as both 
friends anid foes+look: upon iti-«And wheni I saw him, I fell at 
his feet as one dead: These words set forth the impression pro- 
duced upon the writer’s mind by the vision of Christ; but, 
while they do this, they contribute also to present before the 
reader the same idea which is brought out in the preceding 
verses,—the glory of Christ.—And he iaid his right hand upon 
me, saying, Fear not: This act and this word of the Lord have 
a deep significance. The mighty and majestic and awe-inspir- 
ing One, the One whose glorious appearance overpowers the 
beholder with dread, speaks a loving word. Not only this, he 
speaks this word in connection with the solemn declaration of 
his greatness and his power. The agsurance is thus given 
that all this greatness and power will be for the support of 
his followers, and wili secure their final triumph.—J am the 
Jirat and the last, and the Living one: The first of these. phrases, 
“the first and the last,” is equivalent to “the Alpha and the 
Omega,” as expressing the idea of eternal existence; and the 
same declaration of eternity is thereby made with respect to 
Christ which we find elsewhere with reference to God the 
Father. The phrase “the J.iving one” also expresses the same 
idea.— And Iwas dead, and behold, Iam alive for evermore, and I 
have the keys of death and of Hades: Christ has himself tri- 
umphed over death, and has come into possession of complete 
power over it. Death is the power opposed to the kingdom 
of God,—the last enemy, as Paul says; Hades is the abode of 
the dead. He who has “the keys” has authority. The fol- 
lowers of Christ may be without fear, for their triumph is 
made certain by the victorious and omnipotent power of their 
Lord. John’s vision of Christ, therefore, was the vision of 
the glorified Lord in his majesty after his resurrection, stand- 
ing in the midst of, and holding in his hand, the seven 
churches, and bidding the faithful ones “ Fear not.” 





A VOICE FROM THE OTHER WORLD. 
BY CHARLES 8, ROBINSON, D.D., LL.D. 


Let us all understand that it was Jesus Christ in person 
who uttered the words we are going now to study (vs. 17, 18). 
He is talking of himself. He defines his life and describes 
his history in four particulars. 4 

L, Earliest of all, he says: “I am the first and the last.” 
The meaning of this is clear; it is but the repetition of his 
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previous announcement, and there he explains it; Christ 
was the true “T am” (yv. 8), 

1. So here we have the element of continuity in human 
*xperience and history which our troubled race has so long 
seen seeking. Life is brief and broken; we crave stability, 
4 tale of chivalry once sang of fair Astrid wandering in the 
noonlight, seeking flowers for the wreath she was trying to 
wine; but always when the last disk and tendril were woven 
n, the garland would drop asunder'in her very hands; and 
hen a patient effort had to be commenced anew, till her steps 
srew weury and her heart sad with gathering and weaving 
ne vanities one by one. The world longed for some life that 
thould live and stay alive, 

2. Hence there is in this declaration of our ascended Lord 
1 deliverance from all the alarms we have about the future, 
John seems to have been utterly cast down in the outset ; he 

~ fell as dead at the feet of Him in whose bosom he used to lie 
at perfect rest, Then Jesus laid his hand upon him, and told 
him, “ Fear not.” There was nothing for any one ever to be 
afraid of hereafter. Upon Jesus as a personal Saviour, always 
and forever the same, the eternal God, the everlasting Father, 
—this being established by his: own declaration,—would 
depend the absolute certainty of our soul’s salvation. Even 
Napoleon Bonaparte could say, at St. Helena, that, “Christ's 

“divinity once admitted, Christianity appears as precise as 
algebra, having the unity of a science.” 

II. So we may move on: In this wonderful declaration, 
spoken out of heaven, Jesus Christ says also: “I am he that 
liveth, and was dead.” 

1, Here, then, is the disclosure made that death can be 
conquered. Jesus Christ led captivity captive; that was con- 
sidered of such a value as that it was recorded in both the 

“Old and New Testaments as a prediction of the Messiah, and 
as a fact of the Redeemer. He was wiser than death, he was 
stronger than death ; so he despoiled him of what he thought 
‘vas sure prey when he burst his grave-bars asunder. 

2. Here, likewise, is a seal of security and permanence for 
that blessed existence for which we hope, Jesus died once, 
he will not die again ; and, while he lives, his people live also, 
There is u tradition which the Arabs tell concerning the con- 
version of Abraham. He was for the first thirteen years of 
his life kept in a cave upon the frontiers of the desert; then 
he was led out into the clear air. The moment the devout 
boy saw the sun shining in all its glory, he was filled with an 
indescribable awe and wonder ; he thought to himself, “Surely 
the great sun is God the creator,” and he dropped down on 
his knees to worship a light so grand. But the evening came, 
the sun vanished in the western sky, and then Abraliam said : 
“No, the Author of creation cannot set and be lost like that.” 
Then the moon arose in the east, and the stars alongside and 
around looked forth from the firmament; and again Abraham 
fell on his knees, exclaiming: “ This moon must be God, and 
all the red stars are his host.” But while he watched in adora- 
tion, the dawn began to come, and the moon Was lost in the 
sand, and the stars grew dull as metal disks, and the lad said 
quietly; “I like not these orbs that set in obedience to law ; 
they are no gods, for they are subject; I will be a worshiper 
only of the Being who made the law, and reigns forever upon 
the throne of the heavens,” So he gave his soul to the ever- 
living God. Such a little story, true or not, addresses itself 
to svery believing heart. We “like not the stars that set.” 
We rest in the Living One, who has overcome the grave, 

ITI. In the third place, Jesus Christ tells the apostle that 

+ t4e wonderful revelation he has made will remain permanent 
and irrevocable fox’the comfort of the Church. He says: 
“And, behold, I am alive forevermore, Amen.” He thus 
extends the information he has just communicated, and sets to 
it the seal of a perpetual endorsement. 

1. This, too, is what the world has been wanting for all the 
ages, and at last the soul’s deepest prayer is answered thor- 
enghly, In that disclosure of this Lord of glory, and his 
power to die and then live,—in this doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion, which he made not only a revelation, but a fact,—there 
was the answered sigh of men and their finished song. So an 
enthusiast once called Easter “ Humanity’s hallelujah.” 

2. Hence, this is what makes dying easy, and takes away 
its terror. Jesus Christ has been through it; he knows all 
about it; he adds experience to affection. He says, “I will 
be with you,” and we remember he has been over the whole 
path. He went down into the grave; the stone was rolled 
up and made fast with a seal; and still he came forth again, 
and got away safely into heaven. He pledges all this won- 
derfal history in our behalf. He adds an “amen” to this 
engagement, so as to confirm it with an oath; we cannot 
doubt him, for no speech of this Immanuel ever failed. 
lt was only a sense of what was the most valuable verse in 
the Scriptures which led the wise founders of the British and 
loreign Bible Society to scroll around the vestibule of their 
elilice the covenant of Jesus to keep all his promises: 
* Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my words shall not 
pass away.” 

[V. Still farther, the Lord Jesus Christ tells his apostle 
there in the isie of Putmos that he has “the keys of hell 
and of death,” 

1, So we leqrn at once that our divine Redeemer has the 
undoubted and complete sovereigaty over all the grand here- 





after, For the expression “have the keys” indicates supreme 
control and authority, The figure is introduced and inter- 
preted in the prediction made of Eliakim in the prophecy 
of Isaiah; he was to become the royal head of Israel (Isa. 
22: 22). Under the symbolism of the Scriptures, the “ hotise 
of David” represented the invisible church of the redeemed 
ones, the spiritual children whom the Lord cf glory should 
gather into his kingdom. Hence it was really legitimate for 
Jestis Christ, in another verse of this same Apocalypse, to 
claim these words as spoken typically concerning his own 
supremacy (Rev. 3:7). The Jewish rabbis used to teach that 
Jehovah had reserved to himself a sovereign lordship over 
four realms: the treasures of life, the treasures of the clouds, 
the treasures of the harvest, and the treasures of immortality, 
They looked forward to the great day in which Christ's feet 
should once more stand upon the earth; and they said he 
would unlock the treasure-house of the departed, and bring 
out the mighty multitudes of the dead, reuniting them in 
body and spirit yet again. 

2. Here, now, we begin to gain new light concerning those 
who have left us, passing out of sight, ‘This same Son of 
man, Christ Jesus, once stood at the door of the sepulchre 
where Lazarus had been lying already four days dead, and 
called the man by his own name, bidding him come forth, 
And that voice of power and authority rang through the 
universe, until it reached the disembodied soul, wherever it 
was; then it was obeyed. 


“ He shuts, and worlds might strive in vain the mighty obstacle 
to move; 

He looses all their bars again, and who shall shut the gates of 

love?” 

3. Finally,—and we may well pause on this crowning thought, 
with which we close our study of so glorious a revelation,—this 
theme gives us a new and satisfying picture of the grave. 
Some one once stood ont upon the spur of a mountain, and 
looked down on an Alpine churchyard at its foot. He said 
it, seeemed a very chilling sort of purity, after all; the snow- 
fall had laid over the ground a hueless veil, hiding dll color, 
but not all form, and showing where the hillocks and the 
crosses were. It would be disheartening, if this were all that 
a mourner was permitted to know. But the eye of faith 
turns away from the mere soil where the bodies were buried ; 
we look up beyond the mountains, up above even the sky and 
the stars; we do not see anything, but if we listen we can 
hear a voice breaking forth from the serene distance ; and it 
says to. a trustful soul what ought to lift it and to calm it in 
the same breath: “ Fear not; I am the first and the last: I 
am he that liveth, and was dead ; and, behold, I am alive for 
evermore, Amen; and have the keys of hell and of death.” 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, 


BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL, 


From him which is and which was and which is to come (v. 4). 
There were those who knew us as we were. They were with 
us in childhood. They shared our joys and our sorrows, in 
the long ago. It seems, at times, that no one now can know 
us as we were known by them. But they have passed away ; 
and all longing for them is in vain. There are those who 
know us as we are, or as we seem just now. We prize them 
highly, and they are very much to us, Yet they know 
nothing of us as we were; and again they too may pass away, 
leaving us without their valued help. There will be others 
who know us as we are in the days to come, if we still live on 
in the life that is, They, however, will lack that sympathy 
with us that comes of a long-time knowledge. What if our 
friend of friends were one who was with us from the begin- 
ning, who is sti]l by our side, and who will never be away 
from us! What if neither time, nor death itself, could 
separate us from his love! There is such a Friend—one 
sfch, and only one. He was and is and is to come; the same 
yesterday and to-day and forever. What possibilities there 
are to us in the friendship which he proffers! 

I John, your brother and partaker with you in the tribulation 
and kingdom and patience which are in Jesus (v. 9). There is 
nothing like a common experience as a basis of loving sym- 
pathy. If we are in any special sorrow or trial or bereave- 
ment, we are sure to find that no one can minister help or 
strength or cheer to us like some one who has passed through 
the same thing, or through a. like thing, before. And if we 
would be real ministers of good to others who ure in greatest 
need, we must first experience a sense of such need ourselves. 
Do you consider why God has called you to unspeakable suf- 
fering, of body, of mind, or of spirit? There is no other way 
in which he could have fitted you to speak words of unspeak- 
able power to those who, without your aid, might utterly sink 
or despair. It is a high honor to which you are summoned 
in your thus becoming a partaker of Christ’s sufferings in 
order that you may comfort others with the comfort where- 
with he comforts you. 

Twas it the Spirit on the Lord’s day (v.10). If a Christian 
isn’t in the Spirit on the Lord’s day, he is not likely to be so 
on any day. “ The Sabbath was made for man;” but it was 
made to enable man to get nearer to the Lord, not farther 
away from him. When you hear a man talk about’ every 





day’s being alike to him, you are pretty sure to find that that 
man wants to pursue his owh business or his own pleasure 
seven days in the week. If he counts every day the Lord’s 
day, he finds the Sabbath the best day of all to him. Ifa 
Christian is as godly as John the evangelist, he wants to keep 
the Sabbath holy unto the Lord. And such a man is surest 
to be in the Spirit on the Lord’s day. If heaven is ever to be 
opened to a saint still in the flesh, it will be on the Sabbath to 
a saint who is then looking heayenward. 

T turned to see the voice which spake with me. And having 
turned I saw (v.12). If you would get the most good out of 
any message, you should face the speaker. Listening with 
your back to a preacher or teacher is a poor way of hearing 
anything that issaid to you. And if your back is to a speaker, 
you must turn square around to see his face. That was a good 
example of John’s. When he heard a voice behind him, he 
turned to see who it was speaking. And being turned, he 
saw. If you are going away from the lessons of your early 
Christian home ; if you are going away from the sanctuary 
on the Lord’s Day morning when the church bells ting; if 
you are going away from the path of sobriety, of purity, of 


.reverence, of prayer, of Bible reading,—you shall hear 9 


voice behind you, crying unto you, “Turn ye, turn ye, from 
your evil ways; for why will ye die?” And if you turn, you 
shall see who it is that speaks to you; and if you heed his 
voice, you shall live. 

His countenance was as the sun shineth in his strength (vy. 16). 
Character shows in the face. A loving nature will make a 
loving countenance. Winsomeness of spirit will give win- 
someness of expression. If a man is to be depended on as 
pure and true and kindly and courageous, those who see him 
will find assurance of this fact in his countenance. Worthi- 
ness of character stands out in the face of the worthy one. 
A royal nature gives a royal bearing. No wonder, then, that 
John saw in the countenance of the Son of God a light and 
a warmth, and a power as when “the sun shineth in his 
strength.” If we would be cheered and warmed and com- 
forted, and strengthened, let us look into the face of Jesus as 
he is disclosed to us in his word and by his Spirit. And 
let us remember that just so far as we come into the likeness 
of Jesus, the evidence of that likeness will be shown in our 
faces as well as in our daily conduct before the world. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SOHAUFFLER, D,D. 


The apostle John was now very old. All tle other apos- 
tles had passéd away, some of them (perhaps all) having been 
cruelly put to death by their enemies, The churches had 
multiplied, but, the more they grew, the more bitter were the 
persecutions against them. At first the Roman government 
had cared little about the progress of the-new religion. But 
as the years went by, and disciples multiplied, a great perse- 
cution broke out against them, under the emperor Nero, A, D. 
64. Many Christians were -seized, and put to horrible ter- 
tures. Some were sewn up in skins of wild beasts, and then 
torn to pieces by dogs; others were smeared with wax and 
pitch, and then set up on poles and burned as torches, to give 
light by night in the imperial gardens. In this persecution, 
Peter and Paul were killed. Under the Emperor Domitian, 
John was cruelly seized and banished to the barren island of 
Patmos, there to live a life of hatdship and misery. These 
things were well calculated to discourage the apostle and the 
churehes, and make them anxious as to the future. But, 
besides this, there were defections and heresies in the churches 
themselves. Some men were teaching false doctrine of the 
very worst description (Rev. 2: 14), others had grown utterly 
indifferent (Rev. 3:15); and there was great danger that 
believers might say, “ The apostles are dying off, our enemies 
are victorious, and the Lord delays his coming. He has for- 
gotten us, and there is no use in our holding out any longer,” 

Now, it was just at this hour of John’s need, and of the need 
of the churches, that this revelation came to the aged apostle, 
and, through him, to the discouraged church of God. In 
looking at the book of Revelation asa whole, note that the 
very first figure that was revealed to the apostle was that of 
Christ himself. This vision forms the theme of our lessen, 

But, before introducing the vision, let the teacher ask his 
class what John’s recollections of Jesus must have been. He 
had seen him many times during those three years of eom- 
panionship. But probably his clearest memories of his 
Master were those of the Mount of Transfiguration, of Cul- 
vary, and of the Mount of Olives, on the day of his aseen- 
sion. The first spoke to John of glory, the second of. shame, 
the third of a triumphant return. On these memories, and 
probably especially on the last, John had dwelt with fondness 
many a time. Of them he had doubtless spoken to the 
believers of his time. But since that day on the Mount of 
Olives no one had seen the Saviour, excepting Stephen and 
Paul, and both of these had now long been dead. What joy, 
then, must the vision have brought to the heart of the beloved 
apostle, as he for himself was permitted to see the Lord; and 
what comfort must have come to:the believers everywhere as 
they read the story of the vision and words which the only 
living apostle saw and heard! For note, the vision of Christ 
was one of exceeding glory. As John turned to look he saw, 
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not the man Christ Jesus in ordinary human form, but Christ, 
God-man, whose countenance outshone the sun in his noon- 
day strength. Every feature and each characteristic of this 
vision was divinely resplendent with unspeakable glory. And 
lest John should think that this being was some one other 
than the Jesus whom he had known on earth, the words came 
distinctly, “I am he that liveth, and was dead,” This was an 
assurance to John that it was none other than his beloved 
Master who thus spoke with him. Now, though John no 
doubt believed that Jesus was in heaven, this new assurance 
of the life and actual glory of the Christ could not but be of 
the greatest comfort to him. To see and to commune with 
the Son of God, to hear words from him, would tend to com- 
fort and to confirm the faith of the exiled and lonely apostle. 
And, in the same way, it was calculated to act on all the body 
of believers. This revelation was useful in two ways. 

. 1, Jt Strengthened the Church.— Was Domitian on the throne 
at Rome? This vision was to them an assurance that their 
Master was on the throne in heaven. Were earthly rulers 
against the band of scattered believers? Now they were re- 
minded that they had the very Son of God on their side. 
Were there wolves who had entered into the flock to tear the 
lambs of the fold? Christ assures them that he, the great 
Shepherd, still lives, and watches over his flock. Were they 
disheartened, and almost ready to think their Lord had for- 
gotten them? See, he says, “I know thy works;” and lo, “I 
come quickly; and my reward is with me.” In this way, the 
Revelation (taken as a whole), coming from him, their glo- 
rified Lord, would comfort and stimulate all believers. 

_ 2. It Warned all Evil-doers.—Like the men in the parable, 
many had begun to say, “My Lord delayeth his coming,” and 
had begun to do evil. “To all such, this Revelation was a 
warning. It showed them that Christ was not dead, but liv- 
ing,—that he was no longer a Christ humiliated, but a Lord 
exalted. “ Repent,” he said, lest I “come upon thee quickly.” 
‘Threat as well as promise was contained in his words; 
doom as well as reward was clearly set forth before the eyes 
-ef backsliders and evil-doers. In these ways, the revelation 
is a help to the Church of God in all her difficulties. 

For us also the lesson is rich and profitable, Too many 
believers.think of Jesus only as he hung on the cross, or as in 
humble form he walked the ways of Judea. They think of a 
Jesus of eighteen hundred years ago. This is well enough in 
its way. But to think of Jesus in this manner exclusively is 
to grasp only half of the truth. It is well for each disciple 
to say, “ My Jesus is no longer humiliated, but exalted, The 
Jesus whom I love and worship is to-day more resplendent 

‘than: the sun ‘in all its glory... My. Saviour is even now being 
worshiped and praised by millions of ransomed souls in that 
land of light. My Jesus to-day reigns enthroned in glory.” 
If in this way Christians thought of their Lord, the thought 
would bring comfort in times of dejection, and warning in 
hours of temptation. Yet any feeble Sunday-school scholar 
who loves the Master has a right thus to think of his divine 
Friend, who watches over him, sends him promises, and who 
one day will come to receive the disciple to himself. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Do not mystify little children by trying to explain all in 
“these lessons from the Revelation. Enough can be simplified 
to interest and teach much valuable truth. Strange as it may 

be to some, with many children the last book of the Bible is 
a favorite one, They delight in its imagery, even though 
they cannot understand its meaning, but accept it as a series 
of pictures of glory, to be realized hereafter. 

Jola.—Who wrote the letters from which we learned about 
“walking in the light”? Whom did John take to his own 
home after the death of Jesus Christ? Probably, after his 
adopted mother was dead, he preached in many places, and 
took care of many churches. He lived to be very old, per- 
haps almost a hundred years old. All the other disciples died 
before him, Some were beheaded, and some died on the cross, 
When John was very old, a wicked emperor, who hated 
Christians, sent John a prisoner to a lonely rocky island, 
called Patmos, so that he could not preach the gospel of 
Christ. The emperor thought he had put an end to all his 
work ; but how little he knew about the God whom John 
loved, who can make the wrath of man to praise him! While 

* John stayed on that rocky island, the Lord showed him what 
to write in this book called Revelation ; so, instead of preach- 
ing where only a few people could hear, he wrote words which 
millions of people haye read and loved. No disciple was 
‘ever so loved and honored as John. Did it ever make him 
proud’? Look in the-beginning of this book, and you will 
find that he calls himself “ his servant John,’ “ your brother, 
and companion in tribulation.” Do you know the meaning 
of “tribulation” ? It means hard blows, or strokes, of trouble, 
just as farmers thresh, or pound, wheat to get the good grain 
out. John knew how Christians in those days had to suffer; 
' for he had suflered much for the sake of Christ. 

John’s Vision.— What is a vision? Something that is seen. 
John’s vision was a sight that he saw. It was on the Sabbath 
day, the first day of the week. Of whom do you suppose John 
‘Would be thinking then? Suddenly he heard » voice as loud 


and clear as a trumpet, telling him that what he saw he 
should write in a book, and send it to the seven churches. 
Did that mean that this book was only for them? Seven 
stands for a perfect number; for all the work of the Holy 
Spirit and of Jesus Christ is a complete and perfect work. 
These words John was to write were to comfort those in the 
churches then in fear aud distress; but they were also to be 
kept and read as long as the world lasts, and blessings are 
promised to those who read. John turned to see who spoke 
to him, .and this is the wonderful sight. There were seven 
golden candlesticks, and in the centre stood one in the form 
of a man, wearing a long robe that reached to his feet like a 
priest’s robe; around his waist was a girdle of gold. His 
head and his hair were white as pure wool or glistening snow ; 
for his face was shining like the sun, His eyes were like a 
flame. of fire, and his feet like pure polished brass. John 
could not have been in a dream, and this strange sight only a 
vision in his sleep; for he heard the voice clear and plain as 
the sound of many rushing waters, louder than the waves 
splashing and breaking on the rocky shore of the island. 
John saw that in his hand he held seven clear-shining stars, 
and out of his mouth went a sharp two-edged sword. Do you 
wonder that at first John was afraid at this strange and 
sudden sight ? 

John’s Vision of Christ—Yes; it was Jesus Christ, the Son 
of man, who laid his hand on John, and said, as he used to do 
when he was on earth, “ Fear not.” Jolin knew then that it 
was Jesus himself who had come from heaven to speak to 
him, to give him messages for others, to tell him of many 
things which are to be hereafter. What kind of garment did 
he wear? That long robe was like a priest’s; for Jesus was 
the great high-priest who had given himself to be an offering 
for all sin. What kind of girdle did he wear? That was 
like a king, one who sits and reigns. When Jesus was on 
the cross, what title was put over his head? He was crowned 
with thorns then; but as John saw him shining in splendor, 
he was crowned with glory as he is in heaven, King of kings 
and Lord of lords. How did his head and face look? When 
Jesus was on earth, he once took Peter, James, and John with 
him upon a mountain. There he was changed before them ; 
his garments were white as the light, and his face shining 
like the sun. Do you think John remembered it when he saw 
him again in Patmos? “What did the Son of man hold in his 
hand? He told John that the seven candlesticks around him 
stood for the seven churches, and the stars were the angels, 
the messengers or ministers, of the churches, It was to show 
how he loves his Church everywhere, and those who try to 
serve him. He is always with them where he can-see and 
know all, holding them in his hand to keep, lead, and guide. 

What Jesus Suid to John.—W hat is our golden text? John’s 
last sight of Jesus was forty days after he arose from the grave. 
Then Jesus led his disciples out as far as Bethany, and, as he 
spoke, he lifted his hands, blessed them, then rose up, up, out 
of their sight, as shining clouds hid him from their eyes. 
They watched until two angels told them he had gone back 
to heaven, but should come again. To John he came, say- 
ing, “I am he that liveth, and was dead.” It was Jesus, the 
h same who died on the cross. They were sure he was dead,— 
Pilate, Joseph, the women, the disciples. Could there be any 
doubt about it? What day did he arise? How many saw 
him after the resurrection? Since he went up to heaven, 
none had‘#een him, or neers his voice, until he told John, “I 
am alive for evermore.” His love for John the beloved, and 
through him all who truly love him, did not cease when he 
went back to heaven, It did not begin when he first came to 
earth. He that loved us, and gave himself for us, lives and 
loves forevermore. He is to come again, and every eye shall 
see him, even those who pierced him; not only those who 
wounded him with spear, nail, and thorn, but every one who 
hurt his loving heart by sinning, or by forgetting him. What 
did last week’s golden text say about the blood of Christ? To 
those who repent of sin, he will give all the glories and joys 
Jolin writes of in the Revelation, 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 


JESUS CHRIST 


THE FAITHFUL: THE FIRSTBORN: THE RULER. 














Nors.--What is the lesson title? 
Christ. Write top line. Consider him as presented in verse 5. 
“Who is”—what? Call out and write the three points. In 
what do these glorify the Father? In what do they bless men? 


UNTO HIM THAT 


LOVETH 
LOOSED 
MADE 


BE GLORY—FOR EVER! 


Notr.—Title of lesson? Verses 5 and 6 name three works 


The lesson concerns Jesus 














The second? From what? By what? Howso? The third? 





What is oP kingdom ”? What “ priests,” eto, ? (Write a 


Jesus does for us,—what isthe first? Why does he love us?. 





a 


above, a8 points are elicited.) Has he done al) this for you? 
What should all this secure unto him? (Write top line, and 
the two closing phrases.) How can you render him glory? Will 
you? How forever? 





EPHESUS: SMYRNA: PERGAMUM: 
THYATIRA: JESUS!  SARDIS: 
PHILADELPHIA : LAODICER. 





NoTEeE.—W hat is the seuntia title? 
John, in his vision, see Christ? What did these candlesticks 
represent? (v. 20.) Where were these churches located ? (v. 11. 
Map may be used to locate these churches. Display board pre- 
pared as above.) What is this centre? And in the midst of 
what? Is Jesus now among hischurches? Read Matthew 18: 


enced 


In “the oie of what did 





20; 28: 20.. What benefits does his presence bring thene 
churches? How does it honor his Father? 

AM THE FIRST wilt THE LAST. 

RM THE LIVING ONE. 

WAS DEAD, 

AM ALIVE wR, EVERMORE, 

MAVE THE KEYS. 

EEE — en 





Nore.—This display of Jeata, from verses 17 and 18, is self- 
interpreting. The “1” only should appear at the outset, the 
other clauses being written as called out. 





HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ There is a fountain filled with blood,” 
“T am cleansed by the blood.” 
* How sweet the name of Jesus sounds,” 
“Lo! he comes with clouds deacending,” 
“We worship thee! we bless thee!” 

“OQ sing of his mighty love!” 
“Oh! to be over oncamceth “ 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


How many books of prophecy does the New Testament 
contain? How, and by whom, was the sulistance of the last 
book in the sacred canon received? (v.1.) Of what time 
does it treat? (v. 1.) What service had the author already 
rendered the world? Does the second verse refer to the former, 
or to the present, service of John? Why does this book demand 
our most profound and reverent study? (v.3.) Give the chief 
features of the vision out of which the rest of the book flows 
(ch. 4). Which chapters give an account of the seven seals? 
(see Rev. 5:1; 8: 1-5.) Which give an account of the seven 
trumpets? (see 8:6; 11: 15t0 14:20.) Which give an ac- 
count of the seven vials? (see 15:1; 16: 1.) What au- 
thority have we for interpreting the calamities which visit 
portions of the human family as warnings to the other por 
tions? (Rey. 9: 20, 21; Luke 13:1-5.) From whom did John 
receive a benediction for the churches? (vs. 4, 5,f.c.) How 
are we to interpret “the seven spirits”? (Rev. 4: 5; 5: 6.) 
What three reasons does John find why the church should 
raise a doxology to Jesus Christ? (vs. 5,6.) What is the 
theme of his book? (v.7.) Is this verse to be accepted as 
literally true, or is it not? (Matt. 24: 30; 26:64.) Where 
must we look for the origin and final goal of all things? (v. 8.) 

How did God arrange the circumstances for this last reve- 
lation? (v. 9.) To whom is John speaking? Point out Pat- 
nos, How may tribulation and persecution be made to prove 
a blessing to us? (vs. 10, 11.) What is meant by being in the 
Spirit? Point out the location of each of these churches, 
What is the great object of consideration throughout the 
Apocalypse? (vs. 12, 20.) Why are seven, and only seven, 
churches named? Why does the Church of Christ live 
through all manner of opposition and persecution? (v. 13.) 
What office was probably implied in the long robe? In what 
respects did the vision bear 2 resemblance to the transfigura- 
tion scene? (vs. 14-16; Matt. 17:2.) In what respects did 
it resemble one of Daniel’s visions? (Dan. 7:9.) What was 
signified by the two-edged sword? (Eph. 6: 17; Heb. 4: 12.) 
How does Jesus invariably address those who are overawed 
by a revelation of his being? (Luke 5: 8-10; Matt. 17:6,7; 
Rev. 1:17.) Why should the child of God have no fear of 
death? (v.18; Heb, 2: 14, 15.) 





BY EUGENE TAPPAN. 


Teachers’ Questions.—1. Whiat is the full name of the book 
of Revelation? 2. What mistake is sometimes made in its 
name? 3, What suggested the writing of the book? 4, De- 
scribe the island where John wrote. 5. Why was John on 
the island? 6, Name the seven churches, 7. In what order 
do the seven cities lie onthe map? 8. How large was that 
“Asia”? 9. Explain the epistolary phrase, “John to the 
seven churches.” 10. Who is meant, in verse 4, by “him 
which is,” ete.? 11. Who is meant, in verse 8, by “the 
Lord which is,” ete.? 12. Why is Christ called the faithful 
witness? 13, How is Christ the first begotten of the dead? 
14. Explain Alpha and Omega. 15. Explain “tribulation” 
by its derivation, 16. Why is Sunday called the Lord’s Day? 
17, What did the voice say to John? 18, What did John de 
on hearing the voice? 19, Why the phrase “to see the 
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voice”? 20. Whatsuggested the imagery, “His voice as the 
sound of many waters”? 21. How else is the voice described ? 
22. What was the mystery of the stars and candlesticks? 23. 
Give the names of Jesus in this lesson, 24, What is Christ 
shown to be in this lesson? 
Superintendent’s Questions.—1. What is the first book in the 
Bible? 2. What is the last book in the Bible? 3, Who 
wrote the last book? 4, On What island was he? 5, To 
whom did he write? 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


In GeNERAL.—Many, if not most, of the Oriental lights 
upon the book of Revelation have to be looked at through a 
double medium. ‘The book is in very large measure made up 
of the words and phrases of the Septuagint, the Greek Old 
‘Testament ; not in quotations, but as a mosaic of splendid bits 
wrought into a new and splendid whole, in an original and 
dazzling pattern. Thus the book has the Oriental light of 
the Old Testament prophets, with the new hues and shades of 
the New ‘Testament prophet; and the colors often change by 
momentary flashes. Accordingly, one needs first to be, as it 
were, steeped in the language of the Old Testament, and 
familiar with its Oriental illustrations, before he can ade- 
quately understand the special Oriental light of this book of 

Atevelation. This makes it difficult, also, to be precise in 
stating the allusion and its manner. To give a meagre ex- 
ample, the words and phrases of the present lesson need care- 
ful study (among other passages) of Exodus 3:14; 19:6; 
Judges 5:31; Psalm 89:37, 27; 130: 8; Isaiah 40: 2; 

1:4; 44:6; 48:6,12; Ezekiel 1:24; 9: 2-11; 43:2; 
Daniel 2:28; 7:9, 13; 10:5, 6, I 19; Amos 4: 13; 
Zechariah 12 : 10, 12, 14; and some of these passages twice, 
each time in a different light. The case is different from the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, of which a large part is directly made 
up of quotations, bearing scarcely more than the old color, 
Much of the book, however, seems to be colored from the rock 
and sea view of Patmos, 

From Him wuicn was... 1s to ComE.—This phrase, in 
the Greek, is shaped in a manner that is frequently called a 
barbarism; though the better judgment is that it is one in 
which the bold thought takes a phrase as a grammatical part 
of speech, and consequently overrules the minuter rules of 
syntax. Certainly no one who could write the Greek of the 
Revelation could make as a mistake the strange construction. 
However, the case is one that is a puzzle to Oriental habits of 
thought and writing ; and is overcome in the ancient versions 
by a phrase which literally means “ From him that is (or, 
exists), and him that was existing, and him that cometh” 
(or, is coming). It is difficult for the Orientals to separate 
the tenses in our way, or to conceive of the existence of the 
One who is as having divisions in time. The first part of the 
phrase, “which is,” is borrowed from the Septuagint of 
Exodus 3: 14; a plirase’whichi Hébrais& have never ceased 
to discuss, The influence and phraseology of Isaiah 41 : 4 
are also commingled, though there the Septuagint words 
difier: “I am God first, and unto the things that are ap- 
proaching I AM.” 

Tue Farrarun Witness.—A reminiscence of Psalm 89 : 
87, speaking to the Jew of the divine witness, faithful and 
perpetual in heaven, to the everlasting duration of the king- 
dom of David, whose throne was before God as the sun, and 
as the moon prepared forever; and naturally “ the first-born” 
follows with a reminiscence of verse 27 of the same psalm, 
with all the Jewish and Oriental notions of birthright,—and 
that among “the kings of the earth,” as both the psalm (v. 27) 
and our passage state; though the Septuagint has “ lofty” 
where our passage reads “ruler.” ‘To ravel out all the threads 
of this Oriental fabric, and display them fully, would require 
a long space ; but most readers will be familiar with the prin- 
cipal thoughts and illustrations suggested. Evidently John 
cannot give glory enough to Jesus Christ. Each figure sug- 
gests both a Jewish and a general Oriental figure; and all 
place Jesus Christ as the head of creation, the pledger and 
sustainer of the David-Solomonic kingdom, the Messiah, the 
King of kings of all the earth; and, as such, symbolized by 
the symbols of exaltation and perpetuity, which the kings 
and prophets of the East (and especially of the Jews) had 
honored and rendered famous for ages. 

Loosrep Us.—As with our own Milton, who borrowed from 
both Scripture and the profane poets, sin is often personified 
by the Eastern poets as a destroying tyrant; but their pic- 
tures are feebler than those drawn by Paul in the Epistle to 
the Romans. The “blood” here is the ransom ; though there 
is authority enough for taking it also as that shed in battle. 
The correction of the text (depending on the absence of one 
letter in the Greek) in the Revised Version shows that John 
was nicer in his figures (and perhaps in his theology) than 
the Authorized Version gave him credit for. 

ALPHA AND Omeca.—aA figure which the Orientals use so 
much more than we that in their ancient versions they did 
not translate literally, but gave the first and last letters of 
their own alphabet instead of the Greek. Thus the Syriac: 
“\ am ola/, also tau.” Respecting the following phrases, ex- 
cept those already mentioned above, all are Oriental, and more | a 
patural in am Oriental tongue, than in the Greek, But for 





the “ Almighty ” the Orientals resolve the thought, and say, 
“He that possesseth [or, holdeth] all.” 

Patience.—With the Orientals everywhere this is put 
down as a kingly virtue, and one of the essentials of a truly 
great man. Bravery and dash are not superior to it. Much 
more than we Occidentals, do they practically recognize that 
he who ruleth his spirit is better than he that taketh a city. 
Here the stress of John—or, at least, the Oriental stress—is 
not on the suffering, but on the exaltation of the martyr’s 
character, 
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TL &£ STANDARD HEBREW LEXICON* 


The appearance of the tenth edition of Gesenius’s He- 
brew Lexicon is an event of as great importance, or perhaps 
even greater importance, than would be the publication of 
an entirely new dictionary of the Old Testament language, 
even by a competent scholar. The history of Gesenius’s 
Lexicon, that of the Thesaurus, and still more that of 
the Handwérterbuch, is the history of modérn Hebrew 
lexicography, not only in Germany, but also in England, 
Scandinavia, America, and, to a limited extent, in 
other countries. It is no exaggeration to say that this 
work has exerted a wider and deeper influence on the 
course of Old Testament studies within the past five or 
six decades than has any other single book. To this 
must be added the special reason that the eighth and, 
still more, the ninth edition of this lexicon has aroused 
a discussion of the principles of Hebrew lexicography 
that strikes deep and wide into the Exegesis and Biblical 
Theology of the Old Testament, and in its various phases 
reflects the philological and theological tendencies of 
the times, 

Gesenius died in 1842 as professor in Halle. He be- 
longed to the better class of German Rationalists, and 
cannot be counted as a representative of what is known 
as the “vulgar rationalism.” In his grammars and lexi- 
cons, he did not acknowledge allegiance to any particular 
school of philology. His standpoint was the empirical, 
his method consisting, not in following out this or that 
philosophical scheme of Old Testament linguistics, but 
in simply collecting the facts in the case, and drawing 
his conclusions from these. This rational method at once 
secured for his publications the position of standard 
works, which they have retained to the present day. His 
lexicon was as purely philological as it seemed possible 
to make it. Naturally, however, as every translation of 
a word is to a greater or less extent also an explanation 
or exegesis of that word, his treatment of words that were 
of fundamental importance for Old Testament exegesis 
and Christian dogmatics could not but reflect, to some 
extent at least, the rationalistic views of the author. It 
was on this account that conservative English and Ameri- 
can scholars sometimes protested against the use of 
Gesenius by our theological students and pastors; and 
in some of the English issues of the dictionary the ob- 
jectionable features were eliminated. 

After Gesenius’s death, the preparation of farther edi- 
tions of the dictionary was entrusted to his faithful 
pupil, F. Dietrich, professor in Marburg, while his other 
pupil and friend, E. Rédiger, professor in Berlin, com- 
pleted the magnificent Thesaurus,—left a torso by the 
author,—and published a number of editions of the gram- 
mar, until it has passed into the hands of its present editor, 
Professor Kautzsch of Tiibingen. Dietrich represented 
virtually the same standpoint that Gesenius did, and in the 
lexicon there were not any marked changes made during 
his editorship. This cannot be said, however, of the 
transformation which the lexicon underwent when it 
appeared in its eighth edition under the hands of its 
present editors, Professors Miihlau and Volck of Dorpat, 
in the German provinces of Russia, These men repre- 
sent a distinct school in theology, as also in philology. 
They are both adherents of what was formerly the Er- 
langen school of theology, which professed a distinctly 
pronounced type of confessional Lutheranism. In phi- 
lology, they adhered to what is called the older Leipzig 
school, headed by the venerable professors Fleischer, of 
the philosophical faculty, and Franz Delitzsch, of the 
theological faculty. The leading principle of this school 
is, that the Arabic represents the most primitive type of 
the proto-Semitic language, and has retained more ele- 
ments of this original tongue lying back of all the known 
Semitic dialects. Accordingly, the Arabic furnishes the 
best basis for a rational Hebrew grammar and lexicon. 
In the same manner in which these principles had been 
carried out in a masterly manner in the Hebrew gram- 
mar of Justus Olshausen, in 1861, they were new allowed 
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to have greater influence in the lexicon also. The 
doctrinal positions of the editors naturally also found 
expression in the revised editions, so that both the philo- 
logical and the theological appearance of the historical 
‘Gesenius were materially changed. 

This state of affairs provoked discussion, and scholars 
of advanced critical views protested against a work of 
such immense influence as Gesenius’s Hebrew Lexicon 
becoming an advocate of views and methods which, ob- 
viously, Gesenius would himself have condemned, 
Mutterings were already heard when the eighth edition 
appeared ; but when, in 1883, the ninth was published, 
with a still farther-reaching revision, the storm broke 
loose along the whole line, and a lively controversy as to 
the method and principles that should guide the lexico- 
graphical research of the Old Testament language ensued. 
In the name of philology, the younger Delitzsch, the 
‘Leipzig Assyriologist, protested in his The Hebrew 
Language, Viewed in the Light of Assyrian Research. 
The leading position of this pamphlet was the statement 
of the: intimate relation existing between Hebrew and 
Assyrian, together with an attack on the excessive use 
of Arabic in determining the meaning of Hebrew words. 
At the same time Delitzsch opposed the reduction of a 
number of allied roots to one bi-literal stem with some 
vague meaning, out of which the others are, according 
to a very radical method, developed. Delitzsch’s work 
seems to convict the editors of arbitrary method in 
their work, whatever may be thought of his own 
“positive attempt at giving better explanations for a 
number of words from the Assyrian. His position is 
‘amplified, and modified also, in the interests of calm 
research, in his Prolegomena to a Hebrew-Aramaic lexi- 
con, recently reviewed in these columns. In this he 
seeks to explain what should be the characteristics of a 
‘true Hebrew lexicon. While claiming for Assyrian, or an 
‘allied North Semitic tongue, a relatively more important 
position than the Arabic in Hebrew lexicography, and 
yielding to the latter a narrower position of influence, 
he takes the correct philological standpoint, that the true 
Hebrew lexicographer will seek to draw his definitions of 
Hebrew words as much as possible from the Hebrew itself, 
assigning to the dialect only a secondary and auxiliary 
importance. This method had, however, before then, found 
earnest advocates among the younger Semitic scholars of 
‘Germany, and excellent attempts at investigating the true 
meaning of words had been made, Notable in this regard 
are the pamphlets of Kautzsch on the word “ rightepus- 
ness,” and of Baudissin on the word “ holiness,” ese 
researches proceed from the premises that even if the cor- 
rect etymology of a word has been fqund, that cannot be 
“accepted as the decisive proof of its meaning. This can 
be settled only by the actual usus loguendi. For this reason, 
ample use is made of the concordance, and from the 
actual usages of the word its meaning is determined, 
with whatever assistance etymology and the dialects can 
offer, This is often called the “statistical” method. 

In the name of philology, but also in the name of 
theology, Professor Siegfried of Jena protested against 
the changes made in the ninth edition of Gesenius. He 
published an elaborate review in the Theol. Literatur- 
seitung of Leipzig, 1883, No. 23, in which he soundly 
‘berates the editors for introducing “the Erlangen 
theology ” into the work, citing such words as “ Ephod,” 
“Teraphim,” “Ashera,” “Asteroth,” and others, upon 
‘which the reconstructionist school of the day has a new 
‘gospel to preach,—as samples of this method and manner. 
' These discussions have not failed to influence the 
character of the new edition. The claim that the Arabic 
had too absolute a control was evidently acknowledged to 
be correct, at least in a measure, and its scope and influ- 
ence has been much curtailed. This whole portion of 
the work has been revised by Professor Fleischer, 

" pniversally acknowledged to be the best Arabic scholar 
living. Then every page has passed in proof under the 
eorrecting hand of Professor Franz Delitzsch, the, trans- 
lator of the New Testament into Hebrew, and the best 
Hebrew scholar of the day. Then Dr. Immanuel Léw, 
in Szegedin, an excellent Aramaic scholar, has compared 
the whole field of post-biblical Hebrew in Mishna, 
‘Gemara, and Midrashim ; and Professor David Heinrich 
Miller, the famous Vienna expert in Semitic epigraphy, 
has rendered admirable service for the book. In every 
respect, the tenth edition of Gesenius’s Hebrew Lexicon 
shows the results of the best and more conscientious 
Semitic scholarship, and it has a full right to the claim 
of being the standard Hebrew Lexicon. 





There is in London a little school of writers the mem- 
-bers of which produce nothing great, but constantly turn 
out poems, essays, stories, criticisms, and what not, writ- 
‘ten with taste Mitd' pervaded by « strong literary feeling. 


This feeling may be described as that of the eighteenth 
century, weakened by imitation and by the passage of 
time. Among these writers are Austin Dobson, Edmund 
Gosse, and Andrew Lang. One of the latest books by 
the last-named author (with whose productiveness the 
critic can never “catch up”) is Letters to Dead Authors, 
a series of critical chapters which, despite a certain 
artificiality and attitudinizing impertinence, is marked 
by a genuine literary spirit, and will be well liked by 
those who love books for their own sake. It is beauti- 
fully printed and bound. (6}X 44 inches, cloth, pp. vii, 
284, New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, Price, $1.00.) 


Nearly all the chief towns of New England, in the 
early part of this century, were familiar with sea captains 
of good family and good character, often part owners of 
the vessels they commanded, and tradesmen as well as 
mariners. The life of one of these is filially honored by 
Mr. H, W. 8. Cleveland, in a book entitled Voyages of a 
Merchant Navigator of the Days that are Past ; Compiled 
from the journals and letters of ,the late Richard J. 
Cleveland. Captain Cleveland, formerly of Lancas- 
ter, Massachusetts, was a good representative of his 
class; and his son shows us how he carried integrity 
into business enterprises, successful or unsuccessful, and 
interested himself in religious, educational, and social 
affairs. The usefulness of such a life is not in any de- 
gree diminished by its lack of eminence.. (745 inches, 
cloth, pp. ix, 245, New York; Harper and Brothers. 
Price, $1.25.) 


One of the most spiritual and helpful of German 
religious writers is Christian Scriver, whose Gotthold’s 
Occasional Meditations (Gotthold’s Zufillige Andachten) 
has been a devotional classic in Germany for more than 
two centuries. The plan of the work is to draw religious 
thought and suggestion from the commonest scenes and 
acts of life. Twenty-five years ago the Rev. Robert 
Menzies translated a part of them under the title 
of Gotthold’s Emblems ; or, Invisible Things Understood 
by Things that are Made, This version, in a slightly 
changed form, for some time out of print in the United 
States, has now been reissued from the old plates, which 
are well preserved, A date should have been appended 
to thé translator’s preface, and to the old American pub- 
lishers’ note. (74> 54 inches, cloth, pp. 816. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Price, $1.25.) 


A briskly readable contribution to the literature of 
the war, which has received so many additions of late, is 
made in The Cruise of the Alabama, by one of the crew 
(P. D. Haywood). The pamphlet is written without 
literary refinement, and, indeed, with a due admixture 
of nautical slang; but it is graphic and evidently trust- 
worthy. The author dates the decline of American 
shipping from the doings of the Alabama, thinks she 
will probably be remembered as the last of the world’s 
privateers, and says that the crew of the Kearsarge 
“fought their ship magnificently and beat ue fairly,” 
also treating the captured men of the Alabama with 
generosity. (7 >< 44 inches, paper, pp. 150. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Price, 50 cents.) 


Thirteen short stories, each conveying, in the author’s 
winning manner, a lesson of kindness or duty, are 
included in the little volume entitled, Melchior’s Dream, 
and Other Tales, by Mrs. J. H. Ewing. Favorable men- 
tion has already been made in these pages of the ex- 
cellence of Mrs. Ewing’g juvenile work. These stories, 
being her earliest essays, do not equal her Jackanapes 
and The Story of a Short Life; they are all bright and 
pleasing, and will charm the children. (7><4$ inches, illus- 
trated, pp. 356. Boston: Roberts Brothers. Price, $1.00.) 


Another addition to the valuable contributions made 


Jrom Two Lands, by Mrs. Clara Arthur Mason, whose 
husband was a Baptist missionary in Japan, Its chapters 
lack any considerable literary merit, being like average 
letters written to home friends; but they describe life 
and character in Japan in a way which will be found in- 
teresting and instructive by those unfamiliar with weigh- 
tier books on the same subject. (745 inches, cloth, pp. 
179. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. Price, $1.00.) 


From a Chicago publishing house there conggs a very 
satisfactory little book by Sarah W. Whitman, herself an 
artist whose work has won distinction. In twelve short 
talks, she gives young people many useful thoughts about 
The Making of Pictures; and her definitions, descriptions, 

and evident enthusiasm are helpful and inspiring. For 
L youthful students. im.art..a more. avvropriate sift than 





by missionaries to the literature of travel is Etchings 





this cannot easily be found. (7 < Sinches, pp. 801. Chi- 
cago: Interstate Publishing Co. Price, 60 cents.) 


——— 


To give a boy a microscope may be to open to him the 
gates of a new and delightful wonder-world; and if you 
would make the gift doubly precious, add to it Through a 
Microscope, by Samuel Wells, Mary Treat, and Frederick 
Leroy Sargent. The trio, each one exceptionally fitted 
to write with authority, have produced a really valuable 
elementary handbook on the microscope and its uses, 
(74 X 44 inches, illustrated, pp. 126. Chicago: Interstate 
Publishing Co, Price, 60 cents.) 





A practical teacher, to please her infant class, wrote 
and read to them a number of bright and piquant sketches 
which are gathered into a volume entitled Chapel of the 
Infant Jesus ; or, What Nobody Ever Told Me, The 
little folk who have Mrs, C, I. Filley for their teacher 
are to be congratulated, and so are those who will read 
these striking little stories, thus joining her larger class. 
(74 X 5inches, pp. 226, Cincinnati: Cranston and Stowe. 
Price, $1.00.) 


WORK AND WORKERS. 


WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


—The Brooklyn (N. Y.) Primary Teachers’ Class has 
resumed its weekly sessions at the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association Building, room No. 50, on Saturday 
afternoons at three o’clock. The sessions are an hour 
each; and during that time an exposition of the next 
Sunday’s lesson is given, with such illustration as will 
best enable young children to comprehend the truth 
designed to be taught. During the coming season, a few 
minutes of each session will be devoted to the presenta- 
tion of plans and methods of work in this particular line, 
Essays from members of the class will be read and dis- 
cussed. Short addresses from outside workers will be 
given,—the first of these being an address on The 
Primary Teacher’s Opportunity, from the Rev. Dr. J. L. 
Hurlbut, at the session for November 6. This class is 
under the auspices of the Brooklyn Sunday-school Union, 
which has arranged with Mrs. J.S. Ostrander to give the 
exposition of the lesson, and to have charge of the meet- 
ings during the coming year. All primary teachers, all 
parents, mothers, and all other workers among the young, 
living in the vicinity of Brooklyn, are cordially invited 
to attend this class, which is free to all. 





on oved SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


—Mills County, Iowa, has just raised funds to support a 
Sunday-school missionary, to be commissioned by the 
American Sunday-school Union, and to be directed by 
Mr. F.G. Ensign of Chicago, superintendent of the mis- 
sions of that society in the Northwest. This is the ninth 
county in Iowa that has assumed the support of a county 
Sunday-school missionary to be directed by this society, 
and as many more counties are pr@paring the way for the 
same thing. There are fifty counties in Illinois in which 
over fifty per cent. of the children and youth are reported 
outside of Sunday-school. A banker in Iowa has just 
authorized the superintendent of the American Sunday- 
school Union at Chicago to draw on him for the support 
of a Sunday-school missionary. 


—A great deal of interest has been excited in recent 
years by the Chaldean account of the Deluge, as dis- 
covered by George Smith the Assyriologist; also by 
other Oriental traditions of the Deluge. And now there 
comes a modern Chinaman’s version of the same story ; 
this account, like the others, being only a restatement o1 
the facts of the dfiginal record—the autograph copy of 
which is not yet located. It isa New York City Sun- 
day-school worker who gives this Chinese version, afte: 
this sort: “ At the Pilgrim Church in this city, there is 
a department of the Sunday-school in which Chinese are 
taught. Among others, there is one,Sam Sing by name, 
who has attendéd regularly for a couple of years. He is 
quite a bright fellow, and has a good memory. He is, 
in fact, one of our best scholars. On a recent Sunday, 
that portion of Genesis relating to God’s dealings with 
Noah at the time of the Flood was given out as the lesson 
for the day. After explaining the passage very fully to 
Sam Sing, his teacher requested him to tell the story in 
his own words. This the Chinaman proceeded to do, 
and his teacher took it down in shorthand, verbatim, as 
it fell from his pupil’s lips. Thinking your readers might 
be interested in a Chinaman’s version of the story of the 
Flood, I have taken the trouble to transcribe my notes 
and send the transcript to you. It is as follows: ‘Noe 
he-good man. and vot three son and son aot wife. and 
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Noe wife,—that mean eight, eight good 
man. He God know him good, and God 
tell him to make a boat, and him Noe, 
wife, and whole family go in de boat, and 
get some meal, and fruit, and all fruit all 
kind good for eat, and put all samee cattle, 
and horse, chicken, all same kind of life, 
all put it in there. Then, bime-by, soon, 
the flood come, ang has all people die, and, 
just as say, rain forty day and forty night, 
and then say to Noe, whole family and all, 
live. All bad people all die, every one, cut 
him up. The rain come because Noe he 
good man, and He God wanted save Noe, 
whole family, and wicked people, every kill 
him dig; rain hard,’” 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Swnday School Times is given each week, The 
wegular edition this week for subscribers is 78,000 
copies. Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
ecription list at any time. The advertising rate 
ts 75 cents per line, with discounts of from 5 
per cent, on two insertions, to 50 per cent. on an 
advertisement running a year. Advertisements 
conditioned on an appearance upon the last 
page, will be charged an advance of twenty per 
cent wpon the reguiar rate rates, 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in Sick-Head- 
ache. Dr. W. W. Gray, Cave Spring, Ga., 
says: “I have given it in several cases .of 








«habitual sick-headache, with perfect success.” 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


The Princess Louise has made several draw- 
ings for The Youths’ Companion to illustrate an article 
on “Salmon-Fishing on the Cascapediac,” by the 
Marquis of Lorne. They use the yao A. which they 
receive tor their work in waves poet wag 
Bcotch families to emigrate to Can: 











EDUCATIONAL. 


CLASSICAL INSTITUTE, 
247 South Thirteenth Street, Philadelphia. 
_Re-opens Sept. 13, J. W. FAIRES, D.D., Principal. 


EVERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC 


will get valuable information free in the new Illus 
trated Calendar, Address E. TOURJEE, Boston. 


West Chestnut Street Institute, 2..,25? “or 
‘Young Ladies and Little Girls. Fourteenth ipa, ins 
Sept. 2, at 4035 Chestnut St., West Feeds phie, dnd 
circulars address the Prin., Mrs, J, A. BOGAR 


STUTTERING 1s — red roy eH and Ree method 


uainted with the results 

of Mrs. Thorpe’ 8 work, and ive my full’ endorse- 

ent.”—ALVAR Hovey, President o ene Theo- 
gical Institution, N ewton Centre, M. 


" STAMMERING ” 
AND_STUTTERING CAN BE CURED, 

















ERING CAN 
PROF. E. S. JOHNSTON, 


INSTITUTE, 
N. E. Cor. tith & Spring Garden Sts., Phila. 


PrRoF. E. 8. JOHNSTON 
DEAR SiR: 1 take extreme pleasure in eating to 
the ay | os of my son’s impediment of speech, 
pespormed 
He had bean a bad stammerer for years, and ex 
rienced great difficulty in expressing himself. ut 
now he can speak and read as fluently as any one. 
they =i hy sic: ai evo genens bas been just as remarkable, 
est having increased four inches. He has also 
- ained greatly in strength, Having known you as one 
of the worst stammerers over thirty years. = 
aware of the fact of your Aaving cured yoursey of th 
aftiiction, induced us to place our son in your asee 
and we felt confident of your ability to cure him, as 
you bad many others, Very gratefully you yours, 
SrEck 
631 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


I have also yemabenie to to refer to the following > 


fessors of the University of Pennsylvania: John 
McElroy , Professor of Rhetoricand English Ppa RA 
Dr. H. ©. Wood, Professor Materia Medica and Dis- 


eases of Nervous System; and to Joh n D. Wattles, 
Publisher of The Sunday &ehool Times, all of whom 
knew me to be a painful ‘stammerer, 


BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE S SCHOOL. 
THE V. Dit. WORD DEN 
1834 ©! Chestans: ‘Street, t, Philadelphia, 


‘Wanted—A Cultivated. Lady, 


Not younger than 25, fond of children and @urch 
work, ee uick-witted and ego ® Sal 
liberal. FORDS, HOWARD, & HULB ERT, 
27 Park Finee: New York. 


- OUR YOUTH, 
J. H. VINCENT, LL.D., Editor 
i iin iy Spe sl 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, 
805 Broadway, New York. 


3,000 BOOKS #2 


pene Tas pata. fy > = of 3,000 books, with par- 
liculars, sent fre 


THE LITERARY UNION. 29 Ruse St, New York 
UA BOOKS. 

















CHAUTAU 


SUNDAY-SCH L. SUPPLIES. 
Rend for new catalogue. PERKINPINE & Broce, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


I. 


One of the most beautiful presents which can 
be given to a child.—CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE, 
| fa # 


“‘HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE” FOR 
1886. Vol. Vil. pp. viii, 832. With 
nearly 1000 illustrations, 4to, ornamental 
cloth, $3.50. Vols. IV., V., and VL, $3.50 
each. Vols. L, IL, and III. out of print. 
ts contents are the eportens of a juvenile 

Pay —N. Y. Journal of Commer 

An almost bewildering feast of | pictures and lit- 
erary material. A hap PRS, selection for a gift, for 
it is sure to delight a child, his brothers an sisters, 
and all his young friends, and remains unex- 
hausted throughout the year.— Boston gat ll 

Full of capital pictures and lively reading. . 
A joy forever to the young folks.—N. Y. Sun. 

A ae lete encyclopedia of good things.— 


One “of the ‘handsomest, most pate illus- 

trated, and least expensive of holiday books. 

It contains an endless variety of reading matter by 

Gasuite and popular writers.—Saturday Hvening 
lazette 


Bosto 
A glorious "bounbe book. It = a feast of 
pictures, stories, and sketches suitable for children 
of all ages. —Brooklyn Union, 
II. 

That which Mayne Reid did for a past gener- 
ation, Colonel Knox is doing for readers of to- 
day. He is producing books of travel fasci- 
nating alike for young and old.—N. Y. Jour- 
NAL OF COMMERCE, 


THE BOY TRAVELLERS IN THE 
RUSSIAN EMPIRE. Adventures of 
Two Youths in a Journey in European and 
Asiatic Russia. By THomas W. Knox, 
Author of “The Boy Travellers in the Far 
East,” ete. . With a colored frontispiece, 
illustrations, and maps. pp. 506, 8vo, 
ornamental cloth, $3.00. 

“The boys who travel with Colonel Knox have 
always Fae times, whether they go to Russia, 
China, open, | South America, Egypt, or the Holy 

Land, and they gain much knowledge without 
knowing that they are being taught. In this book 


they t Russia, and leave sf with their heads full 


of wisdom and with most delightful recollections of 


a land and people little known to the outside world,”’ 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
ae nie oe wre or ee ee ees. o- 
art i Und Ses and Canada on ash of Be 


HARPER’s CATALOGUE sent on receipt of Ten Cents 
tn stamps for postage. 


THE CRISIS OF MISSIONS 


Or, The Voice Out of the Cloud. 


BY THE 
REV. ARTHUR T. PIERSON, D.D. 
16mo, bad = $1.25. 


“One of the most important books to the 
cause of Foreign Missions—and through them 
to Home Missions also—which ever has been 
written. . It should be in every library and 
every household. It should be read, studied, 
taken to heart, and prayed over.’ *—Con- 
gregationalist. 

Storm Signals. New sermons, Sper- 
geon. $1.00 
My Sermon Notes. 111. senthey 

to Acts. By Spurgeon. - 1 
Ali of Grace. By Spurgeon. - 50 
Hodge on Romans. 8vo. Newed., 3.00 
Bible Warnings. By the Rev. Rich- 

no . Gillustrations. 12fno. 1.25 

Pearl. A sory Le Alida Ww. 
me. A - 

The Gillettes. By the sitet “Win 
and Wear.” 6 vols. 16mo. . 
That Quisset House. By JennieM. 

Drinkwater Conklin. 12mo. - 1.50 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
530 Broadway, New York. 
*,* Sent by ‘MBalot the price. prepaid, on receipt 





1.25 





SERMONS AND ADDRESSES 
—BY— 


JOHN A. BROADUS, D.D, LL.D. 


=e. 12 mo. Gilt, with steel it of Auth: rs 08.09 3 
7 tl ahenp editiondinsne Address the Pu 
H. M. WHARTON: & COMPANY, 








9l4 Arch St., Philadelphia, BALTIMOBE, MD. 
UNDAY-SCHOOL PUZZLE, 13 -shaped hs ”” 
Bee gap vee eo will toubic atten- OXFORD a 
m class ool. Sample, post free, eceachers Bibles. 
cents. In quantity, only 5 cents. 
¥. 1 REVELL. inv Bendison Birest. Ghicnge, IL T. NELSON & SONS, 42 Bleecker St., N. Y. 


parture. 


Substitute for Christmas Cards. 


Season Songs and Sketches, 


Four volumes, small quarto, 634 < 64 inches. Each 
volume contains 32 pages of exquisitely printed mono- 
tints, with verses appropriate to the season, and 


i 
artistically ae colored covers, fastened at the 
side with rib 

Each book put up in an envelope and sold separately 








Spring Songs and Sketches. $1.00. 
Summer Songs and Sketches. $1.00. 
Autumn Songs andSketches. $1.00. 
Winter Songs and Sketches. $1.00. 


This series is thoroughly original and a new de- 
Every illustration was made for this series 
and the “Season Series” will be a happy relief and 
substitute for the “ fringed”’ book and card. 


For sale at the bookstores, or sent by a postage 
paid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
31 West 23d Street. New York. 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON 


HAVE NOW READY 


THE DRAGON, IMAGE, and DEMON 


Or, the Three Religions of China— 
CONFUCIANISM, BUDDHISM, and 
TAOISM—giving an account of the My- 
thology, Idolatry, and Demonolatry of the 
Chinese. By the Rev. H. C. DU BOSE— 
fourteen years a Missionary in China. 
With 188 ILLUSTRATIONS — EN- 
GRAVED IN CHINA. Crown octavo 
volume. Beautifully bound. Cloth, beveled 
boards, full gilt side, ete. $2. 

5 daa tothe oie his water from native wells, 
the facts pm f mostly gathered ral Chinese sources, 
The pen is held by one seated in a Pol ire amen study, 
but by a plain man, who daily walks 
idolaters, and testifies of what he has Pres For 


written in a plain style, so that the young as well ag the 
old may understand it. sae Author’ 8 Preface. 


ANECDOTES ILLUSTRATIVE OF OLD 
TESTAMENT TEXTS, 


Being the eighth volume of the Clerical Library. 


Crown 8vo. $1.50. 
** Great pains have been taken in the compilation o, 
ped volume 3 Stee sources, and ma: a nde 
we been examined with the view of making i as fresh 
<ovtacline us qaatie” 
sdamend miracies, Tia rh a ty 
Testament miracles. Itisa prosends fen 4 


| eA ong og re, which every biblical student soil 
add to his ‘ibrary.’ ’—Zion’s Herald, 


Copies sent, postpaid, on reccipt of price, by 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 


714 Broadway, New York. 











HIs is the 
way a little 
girl who takes 
St. NICHOLAS 
Magazine 
. spendsthe even- 
’ ing of the twen- 
ty-sixth day of 
the month, Sr. 
NICHOLAS 
comes out on 
: the twenty-fifth, 

sm the only re reason she doesn’t read 
it that evening is because her father 
getsit first. One of the peculiar things 
about St. NIcHOLAs is that nobody 
is too old for it. The year that is just 
beginning with the November num- 
ber will be a great one in its history. 


The New “Silent Comforter.” 


WORDS OF COMFORT 
AND CONSOLATION. 


A choice selection of Scripture texts in large type, 
_—— on good paper and mounted on roller, expos- 

ng one page for each day of the month, Size, 13% X 21 
inches. Price,75 cents. (Postage free.) 

The publisher is having a large sale for this beauti- 
ful new wall roll. It is han eproely gotten up, the 
price is moderate, and there is a demand for some new 
and worthy scroll to succeed ‘The Silent Comfort” 
and “ Heavenly Sunshine,” both of which have been 
so widely circula 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED! 
One in each District. Liberal Terms. Quick Sales. 


*,* A sample copy for canvasyers who wish to he ein 
in the good work of circulating this “ Comforter” wi 
be sent postpaid on receipt of 50 e. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, 


2and 3 Bible House, New York. 


EBSTER:S 


Unabridged Dictionary. 
woo 4 DICTIONARY 
GAZETTEER 0 OF eer 

















‘carzr, | BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 
fom |“ “ALCAN ONE BOOK. 


G.&¢ C. ME MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass, 


SOMETHING NEW! 
Sunday-school Golden Text 
Designs. Fourth tg —— 
ready. Prices—H: 
Fadition : smonths, 2Sin, fel 
signs, 634 cts.; mon 
“net Designs, 4 mor 
unabers only 25c. mood eR. 
Cardboard tuition: 3 inouthe, rs ind Dewlete 1236 
ote. 5 12 months, 48 Single Degas. 50 cts. Back num- 
only 50c. pe hn t of the pa saya boy wd 
Ridition sent paid for 1 raat Sample set of the 
rdboard tion, pais cents. Wine Cups and other 
pm rn with y Seriptire texts, ah og r 100. WM. H. 
HART, Ir., , 242 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


OLDEN DAWN.—A new Ié- monthly, de- 
voted to the Home, Sunday-schoo! Bihociasees, 

Education, and Literature. . Rich, spicy, and 

fit companion for any Christian ‘home. Gi.co 











etn eee 











ANNOUNCEMENT! 
HOURS WITH THE BIBLE. 


By CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE,D.D. Author’s cheap 
edition, 3 vols. In press. $4.50. 


“A work of comprehensive scope, excellent 
workmanship, and real “moving power. Ser at 
bama Baptist. 


NATURAL LAW 


IN THE 


SPIRITUAL WORLD. 


By Henry DRUMMOND. New and cheaper 
edition, Price, $1.00. Ready. 


“One of the most impressive and suggestive 
books on religion.””—Spectator. 


” Every one interested in religion should 
read it.’ 


Supplied by all booksellers, or 


JAMES POTT & CO,, Publishers, N.Y, 














Our Little Ones and the Nursery. 


a, ‘ea ohilicen 7. 
4 to 10 years old. 32 
each month of 









Stories and Poems, 
tifully illustrated 


sell it, Agents wan 
— atwo cent stamp for 
pecimen copy 


so aS Se tated ate 15 cts. 











f, $1.60 . 
Publishing Co., 36 


The American Version : 
ew Testament, President R. D, Hitchcock; 
Eater, “30 cents. Revised Book of Psaims. 


Pratms, Professor 
‘Lansing, Editor, 25 cents. 
, A ® one vol., cloth, $1. 00. 
Probably as nearly perfect as pagan we shall 
in many em | years to come.” ry ong 
All boo peilors, 9° or TOL ued Wy ‘publishes, 
ERE 


One; Museall Pu 


iL 





FORDS, HOWA New York. 


ABTEAU’S EHeconstructed Sunday- 
scheol Record. It will meet oak, weer reason- 

able — pee a Nee 4 rely at we hee gm and 
at su out and & that all ools, lar; 
rich se r, may —_ @ first-class ines book. — 
No. 1, Fi y 1,000 scholars. #1 = 
No. 2. Thirty classes, "00 scholars........................ 
No, 3. Same as No. 1 with class attendance left sii, "3 

Address PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publis 

805 Broadway, San Yor 


43) Roivies tor and Souvenir Cards, a great variety of 
for Teachers’ use. Our Bookmark Cards 
on Mille, Satin, or Velvet Ribbons please all ; to-intro- 
duce them we will send two as Sam ses for 10 cts.; 50 
cts. per doz, Send tous for New St 
& New Year, Valentine & Easter, irthda & Text 
Cards, 10 New Samples for 10 cts. with 
Premium List & monials from Teachers& 
. 8. 'T & OO,, Clintonville, Conn. 


MAPS for S. S. #iié:c°st"Toue me 


In ordering goods, or 


advertized' tm this paper, you wl eblge Ua 
sian i a ne 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Along River and Road in Fuh-Kien. 


Edwin J. Dukes, pyicg sketches of travel in 
that strange and wo a try whose destiny is 
becoming so linked in with our a A 12mo, pp. 
With map and 20 illustrations. $1.25. 


Scenes in Southern India. 


we 4-5 mey va in A hag ts . bea Lyne 
a ion e known in America uring the people 
and their singular life, the chan ges wrougt 4 
. Many years of missio onary tabor. 1mmo. 

_ map and 19 illustrations. $1.50. 


Jottings from the Pacific. 


Wyatt Gill, B.A. Views of the South Sea 


Is their novel scen nd ucts, and the 
tan, contrast between "heathen ond One istian life. 
804 pp. With 15 illustrations. $1.10, 


Her Christmas and Her Easter. 


A story of life ina oy England rt. Full 
ho 
t -§——— 3 Pes vty =e who are 
‘Foxwood Boys at School. 
A 4elightful story for bo d the friends of 
Asin a’ as + <> 


{bat true to life and 
ta. G1. 


‘ Sdaavelia them ‘isbioh are asleep.” 


the late Dr. J. O. Means, of Boston, A most 
beautiful and comforting book for those who mourn. 
_. Bquare%mo. % pp. In envelope, 2% 


Passion d:pgoh-shed 


- ¥otlo aor & with d gn in eg MY Ly ny 4 
Rese eos eas 

_ Voices. 

- age Bela i apostolate "the preceding 
Choices. 


yg oe pages (32 in colors), every rnate 


pose pain Dine axe by i Beinn allusion to a te “the preceding 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 Nassau St., New York; 54 Bromfield St., 
‘ Boston; 1512 Chestnut St., Philadelphia ; 98 
. Btate St., Rochester; 153 Wabash AN, Chicago. 


D. LOTHROP & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


HESTER, AND OTHER NEW ENGLAND 
STORIES. fargaret Sidney. $1.25. “Here are 
pe igh ge ge wg Be. + stories, full of 


d and 
aelightin rags yey eee por st ithe 
ighting one by ny ] 








E FULL STATURE OF A Tale te 


got Julian Warth. $1257: 


perpeep, Ans 
original Pies oo the 
ether social 


of t the day, 
ia with the interest of Toe - Ae iteelf 
hich is wonderfully strong and attractive, 


ENBURG PEOPLE: 

‘A0T. By ap Sd The, aA. o ere is a quaint, 
Old-time style about this charming story wh 

minds one of Miss Saittora's writtage, and is in re- 

freshing contrast to much of the literature of the day. 


4 GIRL’S ROOM. BY SOME FRIENDS OF 
THE GIRLS. $1.00. This volume bas been prepared 
to show girls how to make their rooms pretty and 
comfortable, how to entertain their friends by attrac- 
tive es, how to make dainty little games for 
friends, and contains many other bits of information 
equally desirable. 


A LEISUBELY JOURNEY. BY WILLIA! 
LeonakD GaGE. $1.00, Mr. Gage had the advaatage 
of having been abroad several times before. and of 
{hue Knowing just where to go and what to look for. 

is descriptions of the lake country, of Wales, the 
ile of Wight, and various resorts iu Germany and 
in Switzerland, ure full of interest. 


SPUN FROM FACT. BY MRS. G.R. ALDEN 
(Pans¥). $1.50, This is Pansy’s latest book, and one 
of Ler strongest, and in these day: 8, when there is so 


a by aby 

was evi- 

iter brings 
aud 


ICTION BUT 


mich interest in psychological literature, will be 
Sues read. Dr. Posey’ paper. * 6: ae pe 
that appeared iu the June Cendury, has called 


attention to Just such cases as are here told 


HOLD UP YOUR HEADS, emus. BY 
ANNIE H. Ryper. $1. vv. Mrs Livermore says of 
this bright little book: * [t is fr ona be ginning to end 
® Series of wise, sisterly chats with givis, who have 
bad sqalning, but potexperience. There is not a dull 
page 


D. LOTHROP & CO. 
32 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON. 
New Carofs. 








“six FOR 5s.” 
Beautiful in the be ise, by Arthur Foote. 
Stars oll bright are beaming," by EZ. L. Buffinton. 
Lone is born,' the h eralds ery,” by 8. I Budtintom 
. ™ Hark what meen those holy voices? '' by 
“ Hark what hat sounds are sweetly stealing,” ‘trB. L. Whelpley. 
“ While shepherds watched, Tey Miss May Shepard. 


Price 5c per copy, containing the six. 


For sale at all Music and ote ‘nee Supply Stores, or 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price by publishers, 


©. A. PINKHAM & CO., Boston. 


Scholars’ Quarterly, 


FigsT NUMBER—({S8S7—conTains 





2 Explanatory Notes—Respogsive Review Exercise, an 
‘order of service based on the main thought of the quarter's \es- 
sous—Quarterly Bible Dictionary—-Map of the Land of ps Patri- 
erchs, in 3 colors—A New Year's Exercise, “The Old Year and 
the New,” by Mrs. Ads C. Chaplin. 


10 Pages of the Best of Music. 

Price 20 Pe st spat year. Each number in sate 5 cents per 
ops Reve cents egch. ple copy. 
okey, oSix Gzmus ron CHRISTMAS,” oe t tree to eve 

subscriber geuding in his subscription for 1387 bei iL 
HOW! 


GANBSTE- PUB. CO., deosse, Mass. 
Ses. ibaa ge ke es! BOGE AY eee | 























400,000 
Double Thanksgiving. Number 


Youth's Companion 


Elegantly Illustrated, . 
Mailed to any address for Ten Cents, 











Free to Jan. I. 


‘ 


New Subscriptions sent at once, 
with $1.75, will include the ComPawion 
FREE from the time the subscrip- 


tion is received to Jan. 1, 1887, and a full year from that date. This 


offer includes the Thanksgiving and Christmas Double Numbers. 
Please mention this Paper. 


Address PERRY MASON & CO. 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 








GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE. 
Reissue of the Bible or Speaker’s Commentary Completed. 


THE HOLY BIBLE, 


According to the Authorized Version, A. D. 1611. 


With an Explanatory and Critical Commentary, and a Revision of the Translation, 
BY THE BISHOPS AND CLERGY OF THE ANGLICAN CHURCH. 


Edited by F. C. COOK, M.A., 
Canon of Exeter, Preacher at Lincoln's Inn, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 





Complete in 10 vols. Royal 8vo. Cloth, $2.60, net; Sheep, $4.50, net, per Volume, 





From THe CHRISTIAN UNION. 


From Rev. Prof. W. G. T. SHED, D.D, 
I have examined the first volume of 7’he Bible Com 


Thank God for this glorious constellation of talent, | be ne As premature 





Te and -_ de a bem dy work, While it would 
oun respecting the 


learning, and piety, combined tw elucidate the Wor mer in which "the expe ex sition of possogee reaneins 
of God for the use of those great inasses of the people | to disputes Soc ryt inal rp reewerd will be dade, the ote pecan se 
Rate ere not and cannot be scholars, firmly Seonaaiien bie and t that? the whole influence of the 


work wil! be to strengthen the reader's oonebenpe in 
Divine Revelation, and put himina bait to popularize 
it either in the Sabbath-school or the pu 





These books will be sent direct, post or express, free, on receipt of price. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Mew York. 





For 30 Cente we send Miss Anos Gordon's 
“PROMIEITION PROGRAM,” 
A delightfully bright arrangement of recitations, ete., 
for an evening of public temperance entertainment. 
It has also a comical dialogue, by Mr, K. J. Wheeler 
Faas Lon aman did not get « license in the own of 
un 
‘or 20 Ceuta we wil! send 
fhe Loyal Legion Drill Manual. 
Just the thing fur teaching ihe boys, giris, and young 
ladies hew to drill, hOw to march, etc, Has uu intro- 
duction by Miss Anus Gordon, 


end for @ Bulletin of Publications,—it 





Miss Rose Cleveland's ; Si 





Sister of the 
President, 


Sold by newsdealers, Sample copy, 15 cents, Godey’s Lady’s Evok, Philadelphia, 


NEW W.C.T. U. PUBLICATIONS. 


For 75, Vemte we be a 
A beautiful Psveie ie t in tbe oe ares ry seis wanted 
dar or temperance year-boo! 

For 25 fentn, aan a panna 


Reade 
We will send * The 


fica “Signat( 1’ Siesct ‘ah i ees n 
Dp “o nal” (the Ne cla 
of the National W. on x ores 


aud the r 
published) for Noy dg December, oad January, — 
or three months. This offer Is good only to those who 
in ordering say, “as per The Sunday School Times 


offer, 


-it ig free, Address your orders to the business manager, 


GEORGE C. HALL, 161 La Salle Street, Chicago, Hlinois, 





IN JANUARY 


Hew Story GODEY 





BIBLE DICTIONARY. 


our Bible Dictionary just issued, 


It has been entirely re-made from new type. 
New illustrations. Eighteen fine maps, with 
tables, etc. 


LARGE 8vo, 720 PAGES. $2.00. 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 NASSAU ) ST, New York City. 





SPURGEON’S 


TREASURY OF DAVID 


[s the most Important and practical commentary of 

the age ou the PsaLoas, Philip Selaait, i. 71h 

(final) volume (with index tw eutire work) Just ready. 
Per volume, cloth, §2. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 10-12 Dey Street, New York, — 


_T.Y. CROWELL & CO., 


Publishers, 13 Astor Place, New York. 


- $CHOOL B BOOKS BOUCHT. 
LEARY’S OLD BOOK STORE, 








NO. 9SOUTH NINTH NEREET 
First store store below Marke t Bireet, Philadelphia, Pa, 


Ke rere 





Bushnell’s Portable Letter Copying Book 


Is a Copying Book and Press combined. It makes 


r- 
fect copies with ordinary ink. Price, $1 by mail, host 
id. Agents wanted in every town. Send for descri 

ive circular, A, BUSHN General t, 15 


8. 4th Street, ‘philadelphia. 
JOCKET LESSON 8. 


S. Seripture only coe of 8, 
Lessous, 1887. A marvel wee oe cous 
eras wae mae is | 8 


Morgan Park, Oh’ 


GREAT rg rn 
MANY MISTAKES MENDED 
Oe ty el NPB ee Boa hee Poe” 


USE A. BINDER, 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of 
The Sunday School Times in good condition 
and have them at hand for reference, shoul 
use a binder. We can send by mail, pustage 
paid, a strong, plain binder for $1.00, or a 
randsome oue, half leather, for $1.50. These 
binders have been made ‘ex press] for The 
Sunday School Times, and are of the best 
manufacture, The papers ean be placed in 
the binder week, b y wees | thus keeping the 
file: complete, A Ness) 5 5 i! Te nf 

JOHN dD, WATTLES, PUBLISHER, . 
1081 Ww alnu€ Street, hadcisesnai. toe Pa. 
~ PK WEST POUNT | srROY 
Is the oa in the rage ta Med oo by the testimony 
of Inapy coupetent ranted to give the 
ravor @ perfectedge wi gh honin , and w 
lifetime. Just the thin 


by the Cadets at the ha ‘ithitacy Academy aud by 
the Army generally. ad for circulars. Agents 


“aS BEE me HA GEN, Weet Point, NX. 























IN PREPARING FOR 


CHRISTMAS 


DON’T FAIL TO SEE 
WARD & DRUMMOND’S ANNUAL, No. 8. 


Containing 6 new pieces of music. Price, per 100 
copies, $2.00; by mail, 1, $2.20, postpaid, 


Our back numbers are sold at a reduced price, viz, : 
Nos. 1, 4, 5, 6, and 7, each at rate of $1.00 per 100 copies. 
Also our Christmas Services, 20c. extra per 100by mail. 
AChristmas Greeting,per nee »by mail, $3.50 
Children’s Messiah, o.. 3.50 
The Promised King, 4.50 
Christ Child (Primary), 8.25 
Sample set, one of each, mailed on reeniot of 25 centa, 


NOVELTIES FOR 1887. 


Golden Texts and Bible Gems. 


Conjalning the Golden Texts, Ten Commnandsnente 
Lord’s Prayer, Beatitudes, Apostles’ Creed and 
ame a tive Gems from the Bible. 
pages, vy cardboard cover, Litho. 
hed in Scolors. At the extremely low price of 
r hundred copies. Every scholar in in the 

school should have a copy. 


“ “ 





other “asett 





Our Primary Class Prayer. 


A handsome card, with a prayer of 4 lines, to be re- 
peated ever, mornin Wess of = Ta Compiled and 
used by FAITH L 


Just the thing to interest pr instruct the little ones. 
The ery peaves is piased on 4 designs, put up 2 of 
each in rice, Laced ged 100. gam le set--1 
enoh of the fo or Sesigas—mail on receipt of 25 centa, 


SPECIAL ATTENTION 


is called to the fact that we make a ule books 
and supplies a Order ht want in 
the line. Lowest prices guaranteed. Prompt spe and care- 
ful attention in every detail. 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 


116 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


THE ANDOVER REVIEW 


Will continue to represent pongrenee thought 
in maintaiping and deve oe I Evangelical 
Theology, and to promote Christianity in its 
practica: relations to individual and social lite 
and to the work of the Church. 

Christianity and its Modern Competitors will 
be treated in Editorial articles, beginning with 
the November number, and later special topica 
of Applied Christianity. 

Among the important subjects which will be 

i are: 


brep oom 
New giinontion 3 Thad 














Eminent Literary Me 
and special attention will be given to the de- 
partments of : 
Missi pin ay ; 
Are ical Notes ; ; 
Misitect ona Historical Criticiem 
Reviews of Important New ee 


Terms: $4.00 a year, tage free; single 
nu 


ber, 35 eta. 


Sar The October, November and December num- 
bers will be sent free of charge to new subscribers 
whose subscriptions are received before December 20, 


Postal Notes and Money are at the risk of the sender, 
and therefore remittances should be made by money 
order, draft, or registered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., 


4 4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


AGOLDEN BUCKET 
PURE CANDIES 


EXPRESSLY FOR 


8. §, ANNIVERSARIES 


Confections. It is a beautiful 
snd w st? Seliges the children, be tee $12.50 Baad 
Si le sent by mail on 


ECIALTY CANDY < aerate: 


600 Franklin Nt., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Obelisk Candy Box. 


m... advertisement last week, or send for free cata- 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 
GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM, 


128 | Nassaa  Mt., New y ork. 





Address, 





A Most Delicious i 7 


1 Pound Box 
for $I, CA 
Postage Paid. 
CFR ROFT & N ") 
__ 322 


Market Street, Philadelphia, "Pa, 


IVORYTYPINC, 


Or the art of photograph painting. Any on can 

learn. Send 50 cents for complete instructions, We 

guarantee to teach you. Write for circular, 
Wilkins & Wagner, $28 Moore St., Phila... Pa. 


PATENTS 


¥. A. Leumany. Solicitor of Patents, Washington. D.C, 
No charge unless peient is seeured. send fer circular. 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 
at the following rates, which include postage: 

ONE COPY, $2.00 a year. The same price per copy 
for any number of copies less than five. To @ new sub- 
seriber, half price ($1.00). 

TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 

To new subse oribers, half price (50 


dents, $1.00 a year, 
CLUB RATES. 


cents). 

When the teachers of @ school unite in subscribing 
for a number of copies, they can have the paper at the 
following low rates: 


FIVE TO NiNE COPIES, one year, $1.50 each for old 
subscribers, and half price (75 cents) for new. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
less than five, 


TEN TO NINETEEN COPIES, one year, $1.25 each for 
old subscribers, and half rice (63 cents) for new, The 
wotal number of both old and new together to be not 
less than ten, 

TWENTY OR MORE COPIES, one year, $1.00 each for 
old subscribers, and half price (50 cents) for new. The 
wtal comber of both old and new together to be not 
less Chan twenty. 

If a school has had aclub at one of the higher rates, 
and wishes, \ »on renewing, to form a larger one at a 
lower rate, 4 of course free to do so. 

FOR SMALL SCHOOLS. hy an equitable plan, the 


mualier schools, which cannot well form large clubs, 


have the benefit of the very lowest club rate. It pro- 
vidos that when the entire force of teachers.in any 
school ts less than twenty, the club rate to such school 


ehall be $1.00 each for old subscribers, and half price 
(00 cents) for new, on condition that the order for the 
yapers be accom yanied by « statement that the num- 
ber of copies ordered in the club is not less than the 
full nuzaber of teachers in the school, This does not 
mean that every teacher must actually be a subscriber, 
but that the number of copies ordered must not be 
leas than the full number of teachers, Persons who 
are not teachers may be asked to join the club, in or- 
der to secure the required number. Any number of 
Cops te excess of the required number, may be sub- 
scribed for at the same rate, Teachers belong ng to the 
same household may be counted as ONE in making such 
a statement of the mumber of teachers in a school. For 
example: If there are seven teachers ina school, two 
of whom belong to one household, and three to an- 
other, the club subscription need not be for more than 
four coples, in order to secure the low rate. 


WHO ARE “ NEW" SUBSCRIBERS? By anewsub- 
wriber is meant one who has not taken the paper at 
any time during the past two years, 

The shifting of a subscription from one member of 
a household to another in order to get the reduction 
offered to new subscribers is not allowable, although 
new ¢dditional subscriptions by or for other members 
of the household will be taken at the half rate, 


FREE COPIES TO CLUB ORGANIZERS. Any person 
forming a club of either grade (whether it is made up 
entirely of old subscribers, or of old and new together, 
or entirely of new subscribers at the half rate) is en- 
titled to an additional copy free, excepting in the case 
of any club for less than ten copies formed on the 
“Small School” plan (given above), When very large 
clubs are formed, the organizer shall be entitled to one 
additional copy, free, for every twenty gubscribed for, 


HOW CLUB PAPERS ARE MAILED. he papers for 
aclub will be sent either to the individual addresses of 
the members, or ina peemee to one address, accorda- 
ing to the pre »ferenc @ of subscribers. The papers for a 
club should all go to one post-ofilice, although in cases 
where a portion of the teachers of a school get their 
mail matter from one post-office, and others in the 
game school get theirs ‘om another, the papers will 
be sent accordingly. 

Different schools are not to unite in the forming ofa 
club, but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it, 
and the name of the school should be mentioned in 
the order, 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
miditional subseriptions to expire-at the same time 
with the club as originally ordeted, each subscriber 
ps, ing pro rata tor the time that he fs to receive the 


Nnbseribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the 
office to which they wish it sent, but al 
which it bas been sent, nll 
both county and state, 

If a club subscription is renewed by some other 
son than the one who sent the oe previows ner nh gs 
such person will obli br beg~ isher by stating that 
the club he subscri er the place of the one 
OL  ) aa 


THE HALF-RATE PLAN has béen adopted because of 
the belief that no more judicious ad vorting § outlay 


post- 
so the one to 


could be made than that 3° securing a fair trial of the 

wer, A new ow mabncriber Ye entitled to the half rate 
jor one a onty. 

The pape 1 not be sent to any subscriber beyond 


the time Paid for, unless by special request, The 
pers for a club w i invariohie be discontinued at the 
expiration of the subscription. Renewals should 
therefore be made early. 

Enough copies of any one oe of the paper, to en- 
able all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


GREAT BRITAIN, 


Messrs. women and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row, 
I n, KE. C., will receive yearly or half-yearly sub- 


Be ions for ih he Sunday School Times (the paper to 


be sent, postpaid, direct from Philadelphia to the sub- 
scribers) at the following rates :— 
From 1 to 4 copies, 108. 
ae ; 8s.6da, “ 
10 copies and upwards, 78.6d, “ 


When a number of copies are thus taken, the papers 
Will be sent either singly to the individual addresses, 
orina 
ferred 


ckage to one ta whichever may be pre- 
y the subscribers, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
P, O. Box 1550, 


L THE WONDERFUL 








UBURG cual 
band iaraita Oh halt Gsnbieek 

ANGES, | Price, $7 

_ Mvntko wo 00.145 N. 8th ot. PHILA. TAs 


BEFORE YOU BUY A Bicycle 





Of any kind, send stamp to 

>» Dayton, Ghio, ae roses Anos 

ae List x NEw and ND-HaND Ma 
Second-hand BICYCLES. taken in exchange. 
‘BICYCLES ewes and Nickel Plated. 


WHIP. 


The Best Whip ever 
made. Ask your dealer 
for it, Manufactured by the Warren Featherbone 
Whip Co... 21i Wabash N AVONUe,CRICABOs ie, 
: JERSEY RED, POLAND-CRINA, 

Chester White, Berkshire 









& York. 


Dogs 
Catalegee 
_ are BURPES 4 CO.Phila.Pa 


~ RY DREER'S 
SE and every GaRDEN REQUIS: 
714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


phe 
Faney Poultry. Send for 











Estey organ. Solidly made. Toneunrivaled. Ele 
gantfinish, Wears of popularity. 
Illustrated Catalo, rt, sane & 
ESTEY ORGAN CoO., B LEBORO’, VT. 
aM ention chin pa paper. 








M 
sor EN ORGANS sor 


Pitot pocomntsy. We invite attention to 
r ylesof Parton Geaans at from te 


rds. 

Lp MUSI 
‘or all;afomation connected with o' 
auolae Ata IRC 


cimaeare re invited to. appl 
ULARS and & 
Second-hand ¢ 
ORE ROL & co., | 
Walnut bly fnished 


ee a AC 
ULPIT 
SUITS 


27% Sudbury Street, 
endfor Cataogis. BOSTON. 



























CHURCH aes ork. + BET area 


Fonts, Embroidery, 5.$.Banners | 69 Garmine St., N. Y. 

















Furniture. Send for circulars. 
C UR H Stained Glass. R. GEISSLER. 
Banners, 127 W, 8thSt.,New York 











‘FRE 
B Organcties, @ poratO Laat. *. Ontata $1.50. 
_ HARBACH £00. Soo Filbert St..Philada..Pa, 


" Sunday-school Banners, $1.50 to $10. 


Silk oe merino. Send for illustrated rice-list. C, A, 
HART & CO,, 133 N, 3d Street, Philadelphia. 


Ask yore |) en te A au prly, eat for 


BIBLE LESSON PICTURE. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Obarenet 
nools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc, ULLY 
ARRANTED. Catalogue sent ny 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 
MoShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade of Bells, 
Send tot Price and Cotsloven. aadsess 
{ MeSHANE  'Go., 

Baltimore, Md. 


Mention this paper. 
COMPOUND 


AILEY’ Light-Spread- 






















ing  Silve: Fined 
GATED 


Togue & price list tree, 
BAILEY REFLECTOR CoO., 
13 Wood St.,Pittsburgh,Pa 


we OWELLING 


FINISHED wm BRONZE Ano POL- 
ISHED BRASS. COLORS TO 
MATCH FURNITURE, MADE 
» te TO TABLE WHEN 

y 
pi DESIGNS, FREE. 


ee 8 a MEIDENER, 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE TO 


LIG GH i 
























FOREN LEW aE I OY 


.Weid 
Church Lamps. Der‘ss'soum second St. Phils. 


Breakfast C 


Oil has been removed. I 


cup. 


COLD MEDAL, BART 1970 


00a. 


Warranted absolutely purée 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 


t has three 


times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economt- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
It is delicious, nourishing, 
4 strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers jrocers everywhere. 


& CO0., Dorchester, Mass 





etter than home-made. 
- . A Rich Dessert that 


No used inside the can. No acid ever 
___ Gating. _ 


; ns 
Requires no boiling. invaluable for Dys: 
and Children. Buy of your dealer or send 


| ae GREAT CHI 


THE 
GREATAMERICAN || Coop.N 


reatest otter. vas 


GOMPANY 


‘oss Rose T 
cbeters D Distions For wrewiene ad 
HE GREAT A 






TT 


ENGLISH “PLUM "PUDDING 


ue bee and phe ~4 


If your grocer don’t keep it, write 











ALITY OF EVERY CAN IS GUARANTEED, 


used in sal. 
to a 


O¢ en 


The Finest Powdered Chocolate for family use, 


pep ~~ 
10 stam: 


for trate can, - O.WILEUS SOGEA Palladaiphla, 





pd a4 


“WITHOUT A RIVAL.” 


BEWARE OF ALL IMITATIONS. — 


eof 4 44. leces, of 
with $2 20 or? 
this 


Ey 


'B yours mee 


Dinner t, Gold Band 
ot Set, Tea Seb St aba Yarsp. Castor, or 
ress 

TEA. CO., 
d 33 Vesey St., New York. 


PourrEy jroo RISTHAS 


Can be Enriched in Flavor by using 


, = BELL 


5 


ISON NSpiced Seasoning 








The Popular Fireside Co 
sHO Now worn eve _—— 
wea by ana & with 
ool. The shoe combining 


Warmth, Diiabi ity and Durabil- 
ity. If your dealers have none 
order a sample pair 
of us. Ladies’ sizes 

1. 3; Men’s & 

1-60 Mailed to€ 
your address Po 


Beate ws. 


iz DICK Seamless | Foot Warmers 













porepaid Catalogu 


free THE DEN SHIR’ 
PACTORY, 147-149 N. sth &t.,Philad’a, Pa 


SHIRTS BY YMAIL 


waaleeiiel, te Pe cae. lnm 
Send size of eg ty ia 


ayn ORG» 


Perfume 


EDENIA. 


LONDBORG'S 
Rhenish Cologne. 


Unies SRS RN UNIS COLOGNE in your 
FO AND RHENISH COLOGNE in your 
vicinity send your name and address for Price 

to the manufacturers, YOUNG, LADD & 

BIN, 24 Barclay Street, New York. 


» TRAIN UP A CHILD 








een 


81 White Street, NEW YORK. 








Sh BRACE Co EASTON, PA. N- = 2ONRSOH, Frepetetey 


PENCERIAN 








TEEL PENS 
Are The Best 
USED BY THE BEST PENMEN 
20 Samples for trial, 7 and Be 10 Cents. 


wees, SLAREM AM, VAVLOR, : 2 co., 
Broadway, N 











who p refer a nice | » quality of BEA: 
LADIE Tox ERY for th “CRANES I 
oo in oe for CR. a La- 


DIES’ NOTE 
match (the oan sf ilinble mine. "itas oe goods 
are 1-3 in 


Superfine and Extra oy 
brands, the latter being Unswa: in rit 


Tone, and Beautifal Soft mish by even t he 
finest never. Fodaction. Sold by all oes 
A VARI F TINTS AND SU FACES. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Soro By ALL DEALERS Turoucnour He WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-—!(878. 


STERBROOK 
STEEL PENS 
MATTHEWS, STATIONER, 


mp mee en te treet, Philadelphia. Plate and 50 Visit- 
ing Cards, $1.00. Wedding nvitations, Paper and 
Xnvelgpes. Sampl and prices on application. 





























weet ye in the United States.— Paper by the 

y ae Sel direct from mills to the consumer. 
Sample sheets o: and envelopes, with prices and 
pao of chest toe pound sent on receiptof 15 cta. 
H. . Canter & KARBICK, 3 Beacon Stree’ Street, Boston. 


Buy “Whiting’s Standard” Writing Paper. - 


HORN’S 
ARTS e Rollers ee 


CA BELS fIM 











Shade 


ERNIA OBR RUPTURE. 








Hn 
Correct and successful mechanical treatinent a 
cialty at “Seeley’s Hard Rubber Truss” Estabt., 1347 
Chestnut 8t., bp yen come as approved and adopted 
by sue world’s mostem nent surgeons, aie caticans. 
ee Send 25 cents postage e. 


TOOLS. 1025 CF ae a 








3ZOcPeEROZ. StLkK. 
BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG 


Sate WAST E ia) 
40c PeROZ. 


SPOOL SILK 
€o., 621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Q4UABBRAH Entertainments, J. F. 
Doutalsass W head Cnc pa tue Gircaaes | 








In ordering goods, or in making inguiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as well asthe 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 





EUREKA NER arts 
Sunn anes, suc’ 


tisement in The Sunday Schoo! Times, 
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ONSABINETS, . Socells 
wernt are born naturalist, ee frat 0. 


them ; and pene ee ae mental activity—or stu- 


signee answers they receive. 

aid tf tentertainment 

more ge “yt du, atfora operat offer for 85 cer 34 
> pan cen 

delivered free F 
BINET. 








14S SG | Sg es 
1S 2) 

fe 
Be. 


secu: cele 
git 





’ d : nT 
i ' , 
‘ *! ' , 








e0 a 


es it to any home, rj Nee ed Cabinet, size, 834 x63¢ 
we , containing a of 40 mineral specimens, The 
minerals consist of Gold, Silver, Zinc, Copper, Iron 
Ores, Topaz. Amazon Stone, Feldspar, Quartz JCuprite, 
Iceland and Satin Spars, Cornelian, Selenite, V ariscite, 
Maugnetite. _wuoorspar, C Chalcedony, Petrified and Silli- 
r3 equally rare aud desirable. 
cimens are contained in a strong board 
box, divided into forty sections (see illustration). A de- 
scriptive spent is sent with each Cabinet, giving the 
jes, and uses of the different minerals 
coipt of supplied. om 4 ee 
we will send you this 
85 cents tion, postpaid, same 


Upon 
hand e coll 
day ris recetved. Address, 
H.H.TAMMEN, Mineralogist, 314 W.16th St.,Denver,Col. 


Ow PRINTING PAYS 
AN P 





ny anon out ¥! work ,—everybody in- 
teres A Press and tft com- 


ans Bek mien fre | to $10.00 and up. 
IMPROVED. ee 


Model Preas Oo., Limited, 

mete ace — P = 
Se ws mL Chests, Machinists’ aS a nters. 
Sols. E CUNNINGHAM wimited, 
607 Market -_ t, Philadelphia, Pa, end i tor catalogue, 


AGENTS Wanted on Salary or ‘Commission. J as. KE. 
Whitney, Nurseryman, IN. Y. 


$10 Bes Bibles for $4 and New books. Agents wanted. 
O'U Good Pay. A. GORTON & CO., Philada., Pu. 


to $10 A DAY Men and women 

* wanted. One agent 
writes : “I make from 9.00 to $10.00 a day, Can make it 
every day in the year. Another, *‘Took 80 orders in 
about 3days.” ‘Terms free. Jas. H, Earle, Pab., Boston, 




















A DAY in your own 
ot (0 od towa malting 
tbe (Nickel 
buys th shinple and } rand Aaonis pei very: tate 
em. pe ean gen’ ce-liz mai 
Bis abs cae ee 1, box B41, Sandusky, 0. 


sSbleomens 
series. 4l5acres. yt ik hoa 
18. All stock warranted, 
Choice ities. 


Salary or 
poy pry paid—steady work. Noex posses < A 


ddress Stone & Wellington, Rocheste tN. Y, 


NOVELT cH 


= 











RUC MACHINE. 


7 27, 1881. . For making 
we Rugs, Tidies, Hood: ittens, etc, 
3 ey ere yy mail, full divections, Si, 
x ANTED., anufac- 
i fren Stamped Rug Patterns on 
* bear eroor infringaments 
S$ & CO., 7 Toledo, 0, 







# What to a Pre to Eat tt,” sent 
WILMOT CASTLE & co., ECCRUDEER, au at 


MANE HORSE OWNER 
UALL's PATENT BREAST COLLAR 


Neyer en grits ite. Is light end very durable. Oan be 
harness, and japted fo lig ht or te 
perponee, Used and endorsed b Sickel ‘or ae 
ona on alte ore to Anwmals, Adams Express € 
rgest concerns in thiscountry.” We 


co ANT AGENTS EVERYWHERE, 


ure mano of one Ay ~~ BB will ive an 
sir local pa: me in io) 
Bits ton * 33 Warren Nt. * New York City. 


se a Cros 
TRUGGLE 
tt GREAT TRISH STRUGGLE 
pe Py Rand e,t Rt io rocking 
Baie ae rae, SEV Rast. 
aA ? BROS,, Philadna., Pa. 
PLA AGENTS WANTED for 


ATFORM ECHOES 


“By ‘By John 'B. ¢ Souk 











Cosghs AN A 
PF, 2000 Agents —Men | — $100 
ri Os = mas. wage Mena no hindrance as We 
er 
"1. D. DY WORTHING 


AGENTS; 


cights b iad for circulars te 
N & CO. Uartford, Cuna. 


Spa ob for E. B. TREAT’S 

new books, includ- 

. A Mother, ‘Home 

and Heaven. 40 
best authors. Prose 

Z meen 7 








and Poet 
¢ Theo. y= ayler, D. 
rae 180, 
OF ™! BELE (Goo 0). era gg 


J. H. Vincent, D.D, pages. 
j AND-BOOK, 82.00. ‘Just issued. 
A lady wanted in e very town to intro 
duce it. Quick ie 


Addres EB TREAT PUL T7l Bradway, NY. 


things,with key. Also Bible Studies, ay 8 eee pring 
ae bi 606 


FROM N. ¥, OBSERVER. 


Why trudge along in the old ruta, when 
labor-savers are appearing ou all sides? JAMES 
PYLE’S PEARLINE heads the list. It saves labor 
of the hardest kind, and produces the dest and quickest 
results in the kitchen, laundry, and bousecleaning. 
Thousands of housekeepers have grown to think it 
indispensable, and we advise all our readers who do 
notuse itto getitatonce. A fhir trial will convince 
the most skeptical of ita merits, 





ABOUT THE HEALTH BRAIDED 
WIRE BUSTLES, 
Made only by the 
WESTON & WELLS M'F’C CO., 
Philadeinhia, Pa. 


Dealers who keep the following 
styles of Bustles are sure to suit every cus- 
tomer, because they are made to 
conform to all prevailing styles andtastes in 
dress, They are the lightest, 
strongest and most pliable bustles made. 
They yield to the siightest pressure, 
yet immediately return to their proper shape 
after the severest usage, and they 
properly sustain the heaviest drapery, so that 
the wearers are never mortified by 
their being crushed or bent into ridiculous 
shapes. ‘This means a great deal to sensi- 
tive ladies who desire to be able to rise, ina 
car or at church, without that furtive attempt 
at “ re-arrangement,” which is so often dis- 

eabl noticed. 





Patented Aug: 96, 1980; Jn. iv, and heb. 2.1608 
THE LADY WASHINGTON. 
This Bustle is made of plated 

steel wire of fine quality, braided into a tor- 
sion spring, which gives it great 
strength and elasticity. It can be so arranged 
by the wearer, that the drapery will hang in 
narrow or wide folds, or high in the back. 









Patented Mar. om; 19s 


THE HEALTH BRAIDED WIRE 
BUSTLE, No. 3. 

Thisis the “old reliable,” Itis per- 
fect fitting; light and durable, made of blue 
tempered watch-spring steel, and 
also of fine steel wire plated, Its popularity 
te chawn hv its larce sale during the past 


|the best that can be made for the 


‘| these are the leading ones, 


JAMES PYLE’S 


PEARLINE 





iS AN ARTICLE THAT EVERY HOUSEKEEPER, RICH OR 


Poor, should possess. 


its superiority to soap for ali Wash- 


ing, Bleaching, and Cleansing purposes is established 
beyond dispute, and those who neglect to test its value are 
deprived of one of the greatest conveniences of the age. 


Sold by all grocers, but beware of counterfeits. 
the package bears the name of JAMES PYLE, New York. 





year, being more than twenty times that of 
any other bustle in the market. Price, 
75 cents, The same Bustle is made 
with two rolls (No. 2), a little smaller, and 
lower in price, 65 cents.} 





Patented Aug. 2th, 18 
THE PLATES BRAIDED WIRE 
LE, No. A. 
This is an elegant Bustle, made 
in one braid. It is of good medium size, and 


money, §0 cents, It is reversible, making 
a different style, mre peer by simply turning 
it inside c) 





RATHE CINDERELLA BUSTLE, 
” This is something very pa 


for little misses, of for ladies who do not want ” 
the extreme of fashion, and yet like 
to dress somewhere near ‘as others do. Itis 
a very nice little bustle, just little enough—not 
too little—made of white wire; very durable, 
and sells everywhere, at 25 cents. 

There are other special styles, but 
They are re- 
modelled frequently from the best 
shapes adopted in the fashionable world, and 
ladies wearing them can be sure 
that while preserving health they are wearing 
the latest and most tasteful styles, 

; Price lists sent to the trade on application. 

” Goods sent on receipt of retail price if you 
do n not find them where you trade. 





The WESTON & WELLS M’F'G OO, 
1017 eee St., Phitada., Pa. 


manufacture at 
64 Churoh ee, ‘Guoroaiten, London, Eng., 
end 12 Rue L."Echiquier, Paris, France, 












"Setting extra. [] 


Best Work—Lowest Prices. 


ESTABLISHED 1871. 
HARDWOOD 
ii G ANT ALS 


‘WooD MANTELS F FROM $8.00 
SOMMON-SENSE AND PEERLESS GRATES 
Brass Fenders, Andirons, 
Fire Sets, Coal Hods, etc, 
At Reduced Prices, 
CHAS. L. PAGE, 337 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





LOW’SART TILES 


GRATES, AND FIREPLA 





“Bend for Ulustrated a io toyceesa et me 


THE KEYSTONE WASHER *-=:" 


one 16 werrapted for fi ears. creas 
misds PADAMN & OO., Erie, Pa. 


OILET SOAPS. 
are THE DEN BEL See Re Aene 


Aj knows our roy att tO 


nd 'O said truly, 
“A well-ksfown friend isn aL©O 


FRENCH DRESSING. 


DYEIN PRICE-LIST FREE. 


2Ww. Shem Ctinaas ser vyen oe: 

















Aan LAND AND Fancy Dyeing, Eetat- ry 


See that 


A NOTABLE OFFERING OF 


RICH NOVELTIES IN 


SILK, VELVET, AND PLUSH EFFECTS 
AT ABOUT HALF THEIR ORIGINAL 
PRICE, WILL BE MADE DURING THE 
REMAINDER OF THIS MONTH. AL- 
THOUGH BEING LAST SEASON’S IM- 
PORTATION, THE DESIGNS AND COM- 
BINATIONS ARE EQUALLY AS SELECT 
AND DESIRABLE AS OTHER COLLEC- 
TIONS THAT ARE NOW OFFERED AT 
FULLY DOUBLE THE PRICE, APPRO- 
PRIATE SILK TEXTILES FOR FORMING 
COMBINATIONS TO MATCH. ORDERS BY 
MAIL OR EXPRESS RECEIVE PROMPT 
ATTENTION, 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 
NUT Yorks. 


The GOLDEN STAIRS, 


J By Burne Jones. 
‘Boulogne peg son 


“ Thisbe,” b 
“CHLOE,  helfore” 


Jules “REAPERS ‘ 
by Breton’ 's 
>| “CHRIST WALKING ON the SEA,” 
And numerous other fine 


er A NEW ETCHINGS & ENGRAVINGS, 

. Mirrors. 

Finest Picture Frames, 
Card and Cabinet Frames. 


“PHRENOLOGY AT THE 














Paintings Carefully Restored. 
jas. 8. Earle & Sons, * we een 











CARMEL SOAP, 


Made in PALESTINE by a Mission Society, 
is the 


PUREST 


and enly reliable form of 


CASTILE SOAP. 


No other Castile Soap is sold with a guarantee of 
genuineness from both maker and importer. Ask 
your Gruggist or grocer for it, and don’t buy the old 
unreliable, inconvenient, and wasteful bar soap usu- 
ally sold as castile. If you cannot obtain it elsewhere, 
send 15 cents for sample cake to the importer, 





A. KLIPSTEIN, 
52 re Street, New York. 
ee and sweet as the best food, 
Leaves no “soapy” taste in the 
Fy keeps the ‘eetb clean, gums 
P A. H. COBB, M’f’r, 

SOA 33 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. 

BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 
m, teasa WASH BLUE bave been fully tested 
by thousands 


healthy, and breath sweet. 
eupere. 














job fers hee ae 





ABSOLUTELY PURE. | 
TOOTH Sample for 6 cents postage. 
housek 
Preaihier heats fh, =m 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 
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ANTHEMS OF PRAISE. 


All Choirs that neéd a new Anthem Book are invited 
to exaunive L, 0. Emu nkson’s newest collection 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


ANTHEMS OF PRAISE 


(price, $1, or $9 per dozen) is a book of octavo form 
and good appearance, and contains seventy-four Ap- 
thems on its 208 pages. Mr. Kkmerson’s admirable se- 
lections. arrangements, and compositionsoceupy about 
one-half the space, and a number of our best church- 
music writers occupy the rest. Please examine! 


DOW’S RESPONSES AND SENTENCES 
(Price of the book, 80 cts,, or $7.20 per doz.) 
serve very well for short opening pieces, and are most 
convenient things to have ready for singing as re- 

sponses or short sentences, where such are needed, 













































































Send for a Catalogue of 


Ditson & Co.'s Octavo Editions, which comprise Cho- 
yuses, Part-Songs, Glees, Quartets, Selections from 
the Great Master Works (such as the Oratorios, etc.), 
Anthems, Te Deums, Glorias, Christmas Carola, othe: 
Sacred Pieces, and a variety of Miscellaneous Selec- 
tions. These Octavo Publications range in price 
from Five to Twenty Cents each, and are universally 

popular, 


OLIVER DITSON & C0,, BOSTON, 


“This book is, on the whole, the best one 
out.”’— Christian Intelligencer, 


{ Carmina $e. 
| «+ Sanctorum 


A SELECTION OF 


| HYMNS AND SONGS OF PRAISE, 
, | WITH TUNES. 


Tux Rev. RosweE tt D. Hrrcncoox, D.D., 
Tux Rev, ZACHARY Eppy, Editors. 
Tue Rev, Lewis W. Muper, 


Containing 746 Hymns, 21 Doxologies, 43 Chants, with 
seven separate Indexes, Itis believed that the reduc- 
tion in the number of Hymns will meet with universal 

1 approbation, as it has been effected by omitting those 
i which were practically duplicates or inferior echoes. 

There are 500 Tunes, including all the best of recent 
compositions, together with all those old, familiar 
ones so deservedly loved in American churches, 

Broad pages and new, large type, cloth covers and 
flexible back, CLERGYMEN OR COMMIT?PRES 
may obtain copies ftee for examination, subject to 
return if not adopted, Address : 


A. 8S. BARNES & CO., 


NEW YORK. PUBLISHERS. CHICAGO. 


X-MAS MUSIC 


FOR 1886. 
” christmas Select 


} Cc ateining new ond | beantiful pare 
an resting and ins 

gy 16 Pa, 

or 50 ots. a 

express not 
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A Christmas Service by J. E. HAL 
Consisting of Responsive Readings and 
throughout, which are sation appro- 
yk reg songs prepa’ 


red me a hy he is. Bartice. 


rice same as for ** 


ThkWAIFS’ CHRISTMAS 


A NEW CHRISTMAS CANTATA By 
CLARA LOUISE BURNHAM and GEO, F. ROOT, 
lilustrating the true spirit in which Christmas 
should be observed—that is the spirit of kindliness 
aad good willtoall. Price wets. each by mail post- 


id; 83a dozen by ex repaid. 
Mend for our complete lat list of  Phraotenas Music. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
And 19 East 16th Street, New York City 
For Sale by all Music and Book or —— 


New Music for Xmas. 


» Christmas Service No. 9. psc t® one. 


A superior and entirely new btn wy ice of Scripture 
and Song b e Rev. RopertT Lowry. The selec- 

rc tions irable. 2 the i. cone all been 
oS written ea for th the wry 

| 4.00 | per 1 76 es each by mail, 
wi ristm Ann —Contains beautiful 
“Shristmas An cote tey We Darote by ue ane 
Onbristmas Fest m 
Price, $3. 00 per 100; 4 cts. each by melt. 
Our New 


\Santa Claus’ Home.” curisnuns Cantata. 


By Dr. W. H. Doanz. Is first class in every 
ticular. Splendid effects ; easily rendered. ree 


Sent on Receipt of 26 cents. 
PD A full catalogue sent on request. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., New York. 


_ Chieage House: 81 Randolph St, 



























































1886, Christmas Carols, 1886; 


Ap unprecedented success! 20,000 copies 
ordered. Have your schools supplied at Once. ‘4 
plecopy,Se«. §4 per bundred. 


THE acim AND 8. 8. ab = PUB. ©O., 
































All Wool Eskimo Black Beaver Overcoat, Price $12, 





the genuine Edward Harris make 
years as the best of makers), this 
wonderfully attractive. 


offering extraordinary. 


Samples sent on request. 


The price is low enough; but when you tie together this price with 


We are entirely justified in saying that nothing to match this 
Overcoat has found its way into clothing. It should be classed as an 


We waive description, letting maker’s name and price talk, 


of goods (known for the last fifty 
is an incomparable offering, and 





WANAMAKER « BROWN, 


OoAE EATAL, 


S. E. COR. SIXTH AND MARKET STREETS, PHILADELPHIA. 
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WwW wwe decided to place 1 
Geer ee SES, 
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Assets to the value of nearly a MILLION 


dur Law Department will collect Bonds and other securities 


ooo or oc oeseSr5e¢ 


Or HENRY me eet New 


St CIC I ee) 


pe |e | ee ape ae ae | ee 


J. B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 


16 years perfect success, 12,531 Mortgages negotiated, aggregating $8,369,200 
All the Interest and Principal paid on day of maturity to amount of 


UNCONDITIONAL GUARANTEE OF BOTH PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST, 


Interest 6 per cent, payable as in the past, by half yearly coupons, at the 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN NEW YORK. 


SEND FOR PAMPHLET CONTAINING FACTS AND FIGURES, FORMS, AND 450 TESTIMONIALS. 


Address J. B. WATKINS L.. M. CO., Lawrence, Kansas, 


5,135,820 
Ee niger 


DOLLARS are pledged by our guarantee. 


in all the Western States for i.dividuals and corporations. 
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% Capital, 
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MORTGAGES * 


(o bahar a oy 


Sco Sree, Pee 


PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST C0, 


500,000. 
OF 









Lf Sagat f CENT. REAL 
THRUST Ho ON secured by special deposit of 
atten GAGES en Real Eatake worth two fir x 


| he OBD.D.KRUMBHAAR, VeENS MILLER: oe 








2 Chestnut St. 
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“JOYOUS SOUNDS,” 


A NEW CHRISTMAS SERVICE FOR | ss 
» -SUNDAY-SCHOOLS FOR (886. 
Compiled and arranged by 
SAMUEL J. STERRITT. 
Price, 5 cents per copy, postpaid, or $4.00 
per hundred copies. 
Published and for sale by 


W.H. BONER & CO., 
1102 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Send fer our catalogue of sacred music. 


1886, Christmas Music! 1886, 


THE HOLY ONE OF ISRAEL. 


A A oe brilliant service by Froelich, Price, 5 cents; 
$4.00 . postpaid, 5 cents each ; 
conte Tie per ; $5.00 per hundred. 


HULL'S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL 
Price, 5 cents; 2.0 per eet. . ae genesis 


5 conte cact conte 
ASA HULL, 250 Nassau Sireel, New York, N. Y. 
a AEE ANTE EAR ERRATIC TT 


Glimpses of Bethichem, No. 4, 
as IVERSA emacs tie No.1! 





AA, sent 

Wo Church 

ere Sapa Stream 
i 
Christmas Concert Exercise, 


The Christmas by_M. C. Hazard. With 
ORIGINAL M J. W. Tafts. Price, & cts. 
Published by the 
Congregational 





Sunday-school and Publishing Society, 
Boston and Chicago. m 
HOOD'S CAROLS Fe:?*siess: 
usual excellen 
Please examine 
mail, Ge._ J. J. Hood, 1018 Arch St. *Philadelphiny Pe, 


“oe the climax in 8. 8. i 
GAT AJ Me Ryn od praise from : 

the wi presa, 

Oe ot 





710 Sansom Street, Ph’ iladelphia, Pa. 
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o | that our upholstering department is 


NEW XMAS MUSIC. 


A full Le ge Church’s, Hood’s a ew and 
Bpin's, wae and Drummond’s, and Pitt’s Carols, 
each; six for 25c. Hull’s, Church’s, 

took’. ’s, ae Biglow and Main’s Services, 5c. each. 
Quantity rai rates quoted in our Holiday Book Catalogue, 
er services and carols at advertised rates, 

Our service, Christmas a lishis, $1. er 100; seample free. 
Goodenough & Woglom, Nassau 8t., N. Y. 


CHRISTMAS 


6 beautiful carols from * Gates Ajar.” la nesecopten,Se. 
$2.00 per 100. J.H.Kurzenknabe &Sons,Harrisburg, 





Pa. 





GATHERED JEWELS. 11: 
a new 8.8, Sin’ K for I oe om 
W. we Wir Tecopy..28 eas, Speci To eo, = 





9 RECITATIONS AND READINGS 
Mailed to any address for 12 ecemts in 
stamps. Address J. 8S. OGILVIE & Co., 

31 Bose Street, New York. 








Carpets are now at such low prices 


busy night and day cutting and sewing 
the large number selling out of our im- 
mense stock, We must believe the 
qualities we are offering to be below 
market values, if we are takihg an 
exceptionally large share of the orders 
from retail buyers, all of whom have 
certainly great advantage in buying of 
J. & J. DOBSON, 
Manufacturers, 

809 and 811 Chestant St, 

Philadelphia. 








INSURE YOUR PROPERTY IN THE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, OF HARTFORD, CONN: 
Te dikes Aocibaw Ce OF Rantrono. 
CCIDENT qo or AMERI 
LARGEST IN 
__ Also, BEST OF LI = COMPANIES, _ 








AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE co. 





Office in Combadey's Building, 


308 and 310 WALNUT STREET, PAL ADELPELA 





Cash Capital $500,000.00 
Reserve for eS enee and 

all other clainm...............:...... Mane Che 84 
Surplus over aa Liabilities Redes ozs, sv 


TOTAL ASSETS, OCT. 1, 1886, 
panepet “leap ne 
ape. 
ts W: Paul, 
Pemberton 8. Hutchinson, 
[yf ey 


tg Sharles P. 
Joseph E. & Gillingham. 


THOMAS H. MONT ean 
CHARD ARIS, SOR 


THE UNION TRUST CC, 


6ii and 613 Chestnut St., 


PeIIA DELTA, 
OFFER FOR SALE 


77% WESTERN FARM MORTGAGES, 


in Sums from $200 to $5,000. 


Principal and. Interest Guaranteed, 


6% First Mortgage Bonds. 
Particulars on Application. 


“ (MOWLEDGE IS POWER.” A ful 


of the ecreuce f = ie a 
be had by stud ANCE 


MANUAL.” It be BR kB to ae 
reserve system; isa thorough drill master; abounding iu 
facts, but no technicalities or puzzling formulas. Level 
remium insurance is fairly explained, and assessment 
nsurance is considered in all its bearings, and the 
me ne en a a the unsound. 
OSYST SCONTRASTED. One “table 
is wey ‘warn the ates of the book.”—. 
World. The Manual, bound in cloth, will be furnished 
upon receipt of $1 by "the publishers, 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION, 








+-“S1@ Walnut Strect, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE FIDELITY has § 
force ; assets amounting to 000, liabilities only 


000, 
“Agents war wanted for The Fidelity. Liberal terms 
given. Send for copy of “ Manual,” and become 


L. G. FOUSE, President. 
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The American Investment Company, of Em- 
metsburg, Iowa, with a paid-up capital . 


45 

000, surplus $75,000, offers first Mortgage s 

drawing sevem per on tneSont 
aran 


,000 insurance ia 





ch: 





both princi 

Also 6 per cent 10-year Deben- 
r cent of first Mortgage 
ercantile Trust 


ture Bonds, secured by 105 
Loans held'in trust by The 
pany, N. ¥. 5 per cent. Certificates of deposit or 
periods under one year. Write for full ae te and 
references to the company at 150 Nassa N.Y. 
A. vit, Rtwais, fee Pres. and Beg 

Geo. Jr. it Street, 
A, W. To } for Phat Philadelphia. 








ci iptormation,* ranee OR Ih, 
National Bank 0 of the R 


The Directors have this da day’ deciared a 
THRBEE AND ONE-H 4» pay- 
able on d 

THO DOLLARS of the 
vided Profits have been transferred to the 
that fund to 


Fund, increasin 
Dunb THOUSAND DOLLARS. 
J.P. MUMFORD, 


“CAREFULLY, SELECTED LOANS, , 
cumin: Ena CasSias 


Baukers 
114 South Third Street, ILADELY EEA, 


S. A. KEAN & CO. BANKERS. 
1nd Raiirogd. 


"rate by Revere mp J 
BONDS= arities. Send 





of 

















RITE C. E. SIMMONS, Land Com., C. & N. Ww. 
R’y, Chicago, TL, about Minn, and Dakota iarms, 


fants and Seri Serip. i 100 Washington Be, 


New York Office, 
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